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TUDEBAKER, world’s oldest vehicle 
manufacturer, dramatizes its eighty- 
sixth consecutive year with three great 
new 1938 automobiles... three glamorous 
new luxury cars that emphasize low price! 
Studebaker has spent millions to give 
you three 1938 Studebakers that are com- 
pletely new in every vigorous, flowing line 
. .. original creations of the world’s fore- 
most designers and finest craftsmen... 
strikingly different in appearance and ap- 
peal... and brilliantly representative of 
the operating economy for which Stude- 
baker is famed throughout the world. 
They are cars with a solid, symmetrical, 
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balanced design that is as func- so muCR Miracle Ride. All have Excep- 
tional and devoid of unneces- MORE tionally Wide New Interiors, New 


sary ornamentation as the 
rhythmical, clean-cut architec- 
ture of the modern skyscraper. And you 
have more wonderful new things to see 
and to try in them than you ever hoped 
to find in any new model automobile. 


New Miracle Ride plus many 
brilliant innovations! 
All 1938 Studebakers have Independent 
Planar Wheel Suspension and finest Hy- 


draulic Shock Absorbers to give you the 
unforgettably comfortable Studebaker 


Oversize Luggage Compart- 

ments, New Non-Slam Safety 
Door Latches, New Flat Transmission 
Gears, New Acceleration and Hill-climb- 
ing Performance and the Improved Fram 
Oil Cleaner. 

The Automatic Hill Holder is stand- 
ard on the Commander and President. 
The New Studebaker Miracle Shift and 
Gas-Saving Automatic Overdrive are 
available on those models at slight extra 
cost. C. I. T. budget-plan payments. 
The Studebaker Corp., South Bend, Ind. 
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The Chicago Daily News Building 


The Chicago Daily News was the first 
newspaper in Chicago 
—to publish a sworn day-by-day circulation 


Statement 


—to place advertising upon a fixed rate basis 
without concessions to anyone 

—to give all advertisers equal opportunity for 
“position” in the paper 

— to use the Linotype machine 


—to adopt the “Hi-Lo” system of stock table 
composition 


— to establish its own foreign news service 


And primarily through its advocacy 
were established 


— the Chicago sanitary district and sanitary canal 
— the postal savings bank system 

— the parcel post system 

— the Cook county forest preserves 


trenuous Life” 


“,.. 1 wish to preach not the doctrine of ignoble ease, 
but the doctrine of the strenuous life...” 


Theodore Roosevelt, in Chicago April 10, 1899 


—_— ROOSEVELT did more than preach the doc- 


trine of the strenuous life. He lived it. 

So has The Chicago Daily News. 

For it has been actively interested in the welfare of its 
readers, its city, its state and nation during the whole of its 
sixty-one years of life—a period embracing peace and war, 
prosperity and depression, great growth and change; a span 
of years charged with events that tested the mettle of men... 
and newspapers. 

We who are close to The Chicago Daily News believe 
character and service have carried it through to its present 
reputation—a reputation admired and respected by news- 
papermen everywhere. 

We would point to its founding two days before Christ- 
mas, 1875, armed with principles and the strength to abide 
by them. Its columns always have been clean. It has aimed to 
be accurate in its news reporting and fearless in its editorial 
expression. It has maintained strict advertising regulations. 

_ * x 

Over 42%,050 able-to-buy families welcome The Chicago 
Daily News into iueir homes every week day evening...and 
without the influence of prizes, premiums, or any other arti- 
ficial stimulants to circulation growth. Yet there have been 
twenty-five circulatiou gains in twenty-five consecutive months. 

More major advertising records have been won by The 
Chicago Daily News than by any other newspaper in Chicago 
—morning, evening or Sunday*—testimony that advertisers 
find space in its pages a profitable investment. 


% Sources: Advertising Record Co., Media Records, Inc. 





THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


Chicago’s HOME Newspaper 


WITH THE MOST VALUABLE CIRCULATION IN THE CITY 


DAILY NEWS PLAZA, 400 West Madison Street, CHICAGO 
NEW YORK OFFICE: 9 Rockefeller Plaza * DETROIT OFFICE: 4-119 General Motors Building * SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE: Hobart Building 
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Their smart style... com- 
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fort...and value... plus 
the “‘Can’t Skid Off Your 
Shoulders” ‘Free-Swing’ 
Back put Paris Suspen- 
ders way up frontin sales 
and popularity... Count- 
less imitations have 
countless limitations. 
Paris alone provides the 
patented leather-link 
pivot that yields with 
every body motion... 
but never skids... never 
strains... never pulls. 
Because Paris outmodes 
any suspender made... 
it outsells any suspender 
sold. Get several pairs— 
one for each suit. 


$1—$1.50 


A. STEIN & COMPANY 


Chicago @ New York 
Toronto © Buenos Aires 


Makers of Paris Garters, 
Belts and Gards 


‘Pree Swing 
peor EN DERS 


Cant skid off your shoulders 
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Letters 
————— 
Straightening the Record 

As attorney for Mr. Harry A. Miller 
and Mr. Thomas L. Hibbard, I beg to ad- 
‘vise you that neither Mr. Hibbard nor 
Mr. Miller has been associated or con- 

‘nected with the American Bantam Car 
Co. since July 17, 1937, at which time their 
resignations, previously submitted to the 

‘board of directors, became effective. A 
letter to this effect was filed with the Se- 
curities and Exchange Commission of the 
United States. 

I wish to further advise you that neither 
Mr. Hibbard nor Mr. Miller “worked out 
the Bantam’s new models.” They had dur- 
ing the year 1936 been under contract with 
the American Bantam Car Co. but the 
product that is now being produced does 
not represent their efforts ... 

In fairness to my clients and in fairness 
to the public, your statement appearing in 
your issue of Sept. 20 relative to the con- 





| nection of Thomas L. Hibbard and Harry 


Miller with the American Bantam Car Co., 


on page 32, should be corrected. 
. ; ARNOLD F. ZELEZNIK 
Detroit, Mich. 





One of a Pair 

THE SEPTEMBER TWENTIETH NEWSWEEK 
STATES QUOTE TYDINGS REFRAINED FROM 
VOTING END QUOTE THIS IS MISLEADING AS 
IAM SURE YOU WILL SEE STOP I WAS PAIRED 
AGAINST NORRIS FOR AND TYDINGS AGAINST 
STOP THE WAY IT WAS PRESENTED IN NEWS- 
WEEK MAKES IT APPEAR AS IF I DODGED 
TAKING POSITION ON THE ISSUE WHICH OF 
COURSE YOU AND I BOTH KNOW IS INCORRECT 
BEST WISHES 


Washington, D.C. 


M. E. TYDINGS 





Tears in Ink 

The “pocket veto” mentioned in the 
Aug. 28 Newsweek is the finest little stop- 
loss gadget ever developed in Washington. 
When the hungry constituents want a 
crazy bill passed by their servants the Con- 
gressmen, the latter can do so at the end 
of a session with the double assurance that 
the President won’t let it go through and 
that they can’t be called upon to override 
his veto. And when, as in this case, the 
President wants to keep in good with Con- 
gress and at the same time get credit for 
good intentions while authorizing an out- 
landish piece of legislation—he can sign 


the bill with tears in his fountain pen. 
: ? : TIMOTHY T. SAUER 
Minneapolis, Minn. 





Tops 

_Thave received your news magazine for 
five months now and wish to say that I 
enjoyed it thoroughly and can truthfully 
Say it’s tops in its field. 


Portland, Ore. 


ROY L. NELSON 
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LS -AND JuST THINK, 
NOW THERE ARE 28 
GLACIERS FLOWING FROM; 
ITS EXTINCT CRATER! 
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Y HERE IS WINTER'S ETERNAL F WELL, DAD, 







THERE —ALL HE NEEDS 
IS YOUR PIPE, DAD, T 

MAKE HIM LOOK REAL 
CONTENTED 













LET’‘S MAKE 
WINTER FRIENDS 
LINE OF FLOWERS ONLY /WITH SPRING. WELL 
ALITTLE WAY FROM pr“ BUILD A SNOW MAN / 
THAT GLACIER AND GIVE HIMA 
> YA POSEY OF THESE 
44 PRETTY BLOSSOMS 














































fa SNOW MAN 
OUGHT TO 
HAVE A COOL 
SMOKE, SO 
PRINCE ALBERTS 
JUST THE 
THING! 






SMOOTH, BITELESS SMOKING AND 
A RICH, TASTY BODY’ 













1UIC is sobacco Co. 


“THATS MY TOBACCO” SAY THE 
3 GREAT GROUPS OF PIPE-SMOKERS 











‘THE NEW PIPE-SMOKER'S 
FRIEND’ | CALL PRINCE 
ALBERT! ITS NO-BITE 

\ TREATEDNEVER HARSH 











OLD HANDS AT PIPE 
SMOKING WANT RICH TASTE 
WITHOUT RAWNESS. RA. 
IS MY CHOICE 100% 









TRY P. A. AT OUR RISK 


Smoke 20 fragrant pipefuls of Prince 
Albert. If you don’t find it the mellowest, 
tastiest pipe tobacco you ever smoked, 
return the pocket tin with the rest of the 
tobacco in it to us at any time within 
a month from this date, and we will re- 
fund full purchase price, plus postage. 
(Signed) R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Com- 
pany, Winston-Salem, North Carolina. 


GREAT IN “MAKIN’S” CIGARETTES, TOO 










WHAT A COMFORT 
TO GET ALL THE SWELL 
SMOKES | WANT, RA/S 
CRIMP CUT ASSURES 
SLOW, EVEN BURNING 








RINCE ALBERT “2 
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TRANSITION 


Birthday: 
MAHATMA GANDHI, Indian na- 


tionalist leader, passive-resistance cam- 
paigner for independence from Britain, 
68, Oct. 2. Madras Province officials 
smashed liquor bottles in the streets by 
way of opening a drive for one of Gandhi’s 
pet projects, prohibition; but the leader, 
weakened by a recent illness, took no part 
in the celebration. Three days before the 
anniversary an Oslo newspaper, Tidens 
Tegn, mentioned him as a possible candi- 
date for this year’s Nobel Peace Prize. Al- 
so mentioned were Lord Baden-Powell, 80, 
founder of the Boy Scout movement; the 
Dowager Marchioness of Aberdeen, 80, 
president of the International Council of 
Women; and Count Richard Coudenhove- 
Kalergi, 42, president of the Paneuropean 
Union. 


CORDELL HULL, Secretary of 
State, 66, Oct. 2. Last week he an- 
nounced he would make a “courtesy visit” 
to Governor General Lord Tweedsmuir of 
Canada in Ottawa Oct. 20 and 21. 








Engaged: 

PRINCE PAUL, 35, younger brother 
and heir presumptive of King George II 
of Greece, and Princess Frederika Luise, 
20, daughter of the pro-Nazi Duke of 
Brunswick, granddaughter of ex-Kaiser 
Wilhelm II, and Paul’s first cousin once 
removed. (Prince Paul’s mother, Dowager 
Queen Sophia, is Wilhelm’s sister.) The 
marriage, scheduled for next January, 
probably will prolong the Glucksburg dy- 
nasty in Greece: King George, divorced 
by Queen Elizabeth shortly before he re- 
turned to the throne two years ago, is 
childless, and the Greek Orthodox clergy 
would frown on a remarriage; hence Paul 
and his issue will stand in line for the 
throne. 





Re-engaged: 

TEWFIK NESSIM PASHA, 64, ex- 
Premier of Egypt and adviser of the late 
King Fuad I, and Maria Huebner, 17, 
daughter of a Vienna hotel proprietor, 
whom he met last May when she was a 
hotel reception clerk. Early last week 
Nessim announced they had canceled their 
engagement because they couldn’t agree 
on terms of the marriage settlement. Fri- 
day they made up, and Nessim made a 
new will leaving his property in trust for 
his fiancée. Her father approved. 





Married: 


ELLSWORTH M. STATLER, 25, 
son of the late Ellsworth Statler, hotel- 

















Martha Raye 












































Wide World 


Dr. Alexis Carrel 





chain operator, and Barbara Marguerite 
Miller, 21, Los Angeles dentist’s assistant; 
in Los Angeles. 

KATHERINE DE MILLE, actress 
and adopted daughter of Cecil B. De Mille, 


Hollywood producer, and Anthony Quinn, 
actor, in a private ceremony in Hollywood, 





Divorced: 


HAMILTON 
Hollywood make-up artist, by Martha 
Raye, 20, the big-mouthed and_ bigger. 
voiced movie comedienne with whom he 
eloped to Yuma, Ariz., last May; in Los 
Angeles—because he allegedly slapped her, 
had jealous fits, and threatened her with 
a gun. 





Arrived: 
DR. ALEXIS CARREL, 64, French 


biologist of the Rockefeller Institute for | 


Medical Research and collaborator with 
Col. Charles A. Lindbergh in the inven- 
tion of the “artificial heart”; in New York, 
from his Summer home on St. Gildas Is- 
land off France’s Breton coast. He pooh- 
poohed talk that Lindbergh would become 
a British subject and that he would make 
his permanent home on an island near 
St. Gildas. 


EVANGELINE BOOTH, 71, chief of 
the Salvation Army, in New York, from 
her London headquarters, for a series of 
conferences with army officers in Ameri- 
can cities. When reporters showed her a 
Sino-Japanese war picture (showing a 
Japanese soldier practicing bayonet tech- 
nique on a Chinese corpse), she was 
shocked: “I say, let us write anything, say 
anything . . . that will truly express the 
horror of war and the _ possibility of 
another world war.” 


HEDY KIESLER, Austrian 
actress who appeared naked in the much- 
banned film, “Ecstasy,” in New York, 
en route to Hollywood. She had boarded 
the Normandie at Le Havre without defi- 
nite plans; during the crossing, however, 
she met Louis B. Mayer, producer, who 
immediately signed her to a contract. Her 
new boss’ first act was to change her 
screen name to Hedy Lamarr. 

MICHAEL STRANGE, poet recita- 
tionist, and second wife of John Barry- 


more; and her 16-year-old daughter Diana 
Barrymore, in New York, from a three- 


movie 


month rest in South France. Miss Strange | 


now plans to “tour all of America and New 
England.” 


HANNEN SWAFFER, 57, dramatic 
critic of The London Daily Herald, spir- 
itualist, and Socialist, ranked by Britons 
as second only to George Bernard Shaw in 
egotism; in New York, from London, for 
a month’s visit. He wants to tell Presi- 
dent Roosevelt he considers him Ameri- 
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International 


Hannen Swaffer 























Max Haas-Newsphotos | 


Michael Strange 
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ca’s third greatest President, after Wash- 
ington and Lincoln. 


Spotted: 
PREMIER MILAN HODZA of 


Czechoslovakia and Chancellor Kurt von 
Schuschnigg of Austria, at a would-be- 
secret meeting in Baden, Austria. The two 
had arranged a private rendezvous in an 
obscure inn, but they were soon discovered 
by reporters who were covering an un- 
eventful chess tournament in a building 
across the street. 





Sick List: 

QUEEN WILHELMINA, 57, of the 
Netherlands (“slight illness,” unspecified) : 
all engagements postponed. One result was 
that the country was left without a For- 
eign Minister: Premier Hendrik Colijn 
had already surrendered his extra port- 
folio as Foreign Minister, and the Queen 
was scheduled to swear in J. A. N. Patijn 
as his successor; her illness delayed the 
ceremony. 


KING FAROUK, 17, of Egypt 
(sprained ankle): forced to cancel his 
usual visit to the mosque, in Alexandria. 





Died: 

ED HOWE, 84, author, wit, and edi- 
tor-publisher of The Atchison (Kan.) 
Globe from 1872 until he sold it to his staff 
in 1911; of paralysis and old age, at Potato 
Hill, his home in Atchison. Always 
grouchy, gruff, and honestly critical, Howe 
boomed his paper to national prominence 
with homely, philosophical paragraphs 
scattered through its columns. “The Sage 
of Potato Hill,” a former tramp printer, 
publicly admitted his own faults as readily 
as he condemned others’. He once called 
his friend Senator Arthur Capper, also a 
Kansas editor, “the best of fellows and 
worst of political charlatans.” Mark 
Twain lauded him as a literary find when 
he read the first of Howe’s 28 books, ““The 
Story of a Country Town”—a drab com- 
mentary on the futility of American small- 
town life. 


RAY HENDERSON, 48, theatrical 
press agent, killed with two other pas- 
sengers when a British Imperial Airways 
flying boat capsized and sank in Phaleron 
Bay, Athens. A former publicist for Sir 
Johnston Forbes-Robertson, Julia Mar- 
lowe, George Arliss, and Ethel Barrymore, 
Henderson was traveling for Katharine 
Cornell to arrange a 1938 tour through 
Australia, Africa, Asia, and Europe. 


LORD PEEL, 70, head of Britain’s 
Royal Commission on Palestine anc chief 
author of the recent unpopular and un*p- 
proved plan to split the Holy Land be- 
tween the Jews and Arabs; at his home in 
Petersfield, Hampshire. 






































C. P. A. for Taste 


No accounting for taste? Absurd! 

Take the taste of peppermint, for 
example, a delicate elusive flavor you 
relish in Tums and, also, in confections. 

The bit of Aluminum Foil you so casually 
rip off and toss away accounts for your get- 
ting every iota of mint flavor, factory-fresh. 

Aluminum Foil accounts, too, for the pleas- 
ing freshness, aroma and color of many 
products. Does this by protecting them from 
air, moisture, light and heat which tend to 
attack their natural goodness. 

Play detective when you shop. Look for 
this clue to freshness, Aluminum Foil, and 
you're pretty sure to find a completely satis- 
factory product. 

And the foil is pretty sure to be Alcoa 
Aluminum Foil because most packers know 
that Alcoa means completely satisfactory foil, 
made by the first and ablest makers. ALUMI- 
NUM COMPANY OF AMERICA, 2155 Gulf 
Building, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


, 1 ALCOA 
Aluminum 


FRIENDLY TO FOOD id 
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History was made at Kalamazoo, 
back in 1859. Hitched to a specially 
built four-wheeled racing wagon, 
the great mare, Flora Temple, trot- 
ted the world’s fastest mile—in 2 
minutes, 19% seconds. 

At one of today’s Grand Circuit 
meetings you may see horses with 
records of 2 minutes or better. But 
they are pulling tiny two-wheeled 
sulkies, so light that they can easily 
be lifted with one hand. And you 
wonder what Flora Temple’s time 
might have been if modern equip- 
ment had been invented in her day. 

a e * 
A few years ago, engineers of the 
Edw. G. Budd Manufacturing Com- 
pany asked themselves the same 


question about railroad trains. They 


had the ideal material—stainless 
steel, with four times the elastic 
strength of ordinary steel and more 
than twice the strength of cheaper 
alloys. And they had the exclusive 
Budd SHOTWELD process for fab- 
ricating it. Calculations showed 
that they could build railroad cars 
weighing only a little over half as 
much as conventional cars, yet 
stronger and safer. 

Those plans of theirs, translated 
into gleaming, streamlined trains, 
are making history along the rails 
today. Less weight to pull. Faster 
schedules. Greater comfort and 
convenience for passengers. And 
gratifying savings in the cost of 


EDW. G. BUDD MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA AND DETROIT 


BUDD METHODS SAFELY ELIMINATE DEAD-WEIGHT 


operation, whether steam, diesel 
or electric locomotives are used. 
The popularity of Budd-built 
stainless-steel trains has been an 
outstanding factor in the present 
revival of railroad travel. Swift, spa- 
cious, luxurious in their appoint- 
ments, they have won a million new 
friends for rail transportation. 





Originator of ALL STEEL bodies 
for automobiles, now used almost uni- 
versally, the Edw. G. Budd Manu- 
facturing Company has pioneered 
modern methods in the design and 
fabrication of steel products. 
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The Periscope 








What’s Behind Today’s 
News, and What’s to be Expected 


in Tomorrow’s 








No Power Scare 


The President’s Bonneville Dam 
speech, indicating his strong support for 
the Norris Bill to create “little TVA’s” 
doesn’t mean that the bill will pass next 
session. In fact, Senatorial opposition is 
such that its chances are slim . . . Inci- 
dentally, there was an amusing side to the 
‘ceremony of Roosevelt’s formally setting 
the dam in operation. Army engineers say 
the dam won’t be finished and ready to 

_ supply commercial power until next Spring. 
Garner Vindicated 


Roosevelt’s Western tour gave him posi- 
tive proof that as a political appraiser 
Garner is miles ahead of the reform-mind- 
ed group of White House advisers. Since 
early Spring, the Vice President has told 
Roosevelt that the good old prosperity 








argument was his best asset and that he’d 
better harp on it for all he was worth. 
But the young advisers persuaded F.D.R. 
to keep hitting at reform and contended 
that a backdown on the court issue would 
be disastrous. Now Roosevelt finds that 
the masses in the West and Northwest are 
steamed up over their fattening pocket- 
books and don’t care a hoot about court 
reform. The President is likely to do 
much more prosperity talking from now 
on. 


Worthwhile Census? 


The Federal registration of unemployed, 
though condemned by the press generally 
and even by many administration officials, 
now stands an outside chance of produc- 
ing worthwhile results. John D. Biggers, 
who’s in charge, is doing everything pos- 
sible within the limitations of the Regis- 
tration Act: is setting up an efficient, de- 
centralized organization. He'll probably 
give his plans a preliminary tryout, using 
the sampling technique, in the hope of 
perfecting a system that will produce fair- 
ly accurate statistics. 


Birth of an Issue 


There’s a neat little tale behind last 
week’s dispatches from Seattle telling of 
Senator Bone’s new plan to advocate pub- 
lic-owned aluminum plants. A newspaper 
man in F.D.R.’s party, bored with Bone’s 
endless talk about “busting the power 


trust,” asked the Senator why he didn’t 
develop a new issue—like breaking up the 
aluminum trust by means of a govern- 
ment aluminum plant which would use 
bauxite (aluminum ore) from the Idaho 
panhandle and cheap power from the 
Columbia River development. Bone stalled 
at first, saying he didn’t know enough 
about the subject, but other newspaper 
men soon persuaded him to champion the 
new issue. 


Neutrality Campaign 

An organized drive is getting under 
way to force the President into invoking 
the Neutrality Act in the Sino-Japanese 
war. Stephen Raushenbush, former legal 
adviser to the Nye munitions committee, 
is directing the campaign, using the Wash- 
ington office of Representative Louis Lud- 
low (Democrat, Indiana) as headquarters. 
His immediate object is to get Senators, 
Representatives, and peace organizations 
to unite in high-pressuring F.D.R. 


Jail-Customer Survey 


Just as forecast here last Spring, the 
Justice Department not long ago sent let- 
ters to a list of supercriminals (including 
Al Capone, Doc Barker, and Alvin Kar- 
pis), asking what they thought of US. 
prisons and requesting constructive criti- 
cism. As soon as the letters went out, 
Warden Johnston of Alcatraz kicked to 
the Justice Department; he didn’t like the 
“we-aim-to-please” technique in dealing 
with prisoners. Department officials then 
squelched the subordinates who had start- 
ed the survey and informed wardens that 
the letter campaign was “all off.” 


Army Maneuvering 


The army, usually inferior to the navy 
in propagandizing, is fast making up for 
lost time. The national-defense resolution 
adopted by the American Legion is actu- 
ally the War Department’s own private 
program, conceived and drafted by army 
officials. And now the Generals are about 
to start a drive to get more planes and 
anti-aircraft equipment out of the next 
Congress; as their main argument they'll 
cite the importance of aircraft in the Span- 
ish and Chinese wars. 





Black Evidence 


P. aul Block, whose newspaper first re- 
vealed Justice Black’s membership in the 
Ku Klux Klan, has stored away in a vault 
a stack of unpublished data, affidavits, 


and other papers bearing on the Black- 
Klan relationship. He was all prepared to 
release his evidence if Black in his radio 
speech had denied Klan affiliations. 


Maestro to Governor 


The reason Clarence Martin, conserva- 
tive Democratic Governor of Washington, 
won't leave the State is that Victor Mey- 
ers, the dance-orchestra leader who is now 
Lieutenant Governor, would then become 
acting Governor. Martin has even scrapped 
his desire to run for the Senate in 1938, 
because his victory would promote Meyers 
to the Governor’s chair for two years. 
Nevertheless, Meyers, who’s extraordinar- 
ily popular and has played ball with the 
State’s Left-wingers, is a good bet to win 
Martin’s job in 1940. 

Trivia 

Secretary of Labor Perkins is planning 
a dinner Oct. 30 to honor ex-Assistant 
Secretary Ed McGrady, with whom she 
has been in continual conflict . . . While 
on the Pacific Coast, F.D.R. asked friends 
and relatives to send him seeds of all trees 
peculiar to the region; he wants to try 
them out at Hyde Park . . . Publisher 
Roy Howard of the Scripps-Howard news- 
papers is one of the important advisers 
who personally urged Roosevelt to “coast 
along” for a while—advice which the 
President publicly denounced last week. 





Brazilian ‘Revolt’ 


President Vargas’ declaration of a state 
of war in Brazil last week follows pretty 
closely the pattern forecast on this page 
in May. There’s almost no commu- 
nism in Brazil, but there is strong oppo- 
sition to Vargas. He invented the Com- 
munist scare as an excuse for rejailing 
political enemies, more than 500 of whom 
were recently released by courts. The 
“state of war” permits reimprisonment of 
the enemies for the duration of the “war.” 
It'll probably be prolonged indefinitely by 
90-day renewals of the proclamation. 


Italy to Withdraw? 


A sound forecast is that Italy’s reply to 
all Anglo-French proposals for withdrawal 
of “volunteers” from Spain will be a con- 
sistent attempt to stall. Mussolini will ex- 
press willingness to discuss the question 
but will introduce countless technicalities 
to delay positive action. The Duce would 
hate to see Franco win after Italian troops 
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are withdrawn. He’s reported to believe 
that internal collapse in Valencia will come 
within two months and to be determined 
to postpone withdrawal till then. 


Troubles in Palestine 


Surface indications give hardly a clue 
to the extent of London’s concern over 
Palestine. Authorities know that last week’s 
murder of two British officials by Arabs is 
sure to be followed by other attempts. 
Further, an outbreak of Arab guerrilla 
warfare in Palestine is possible. Britain 
will soon send reinforcements, probably 
from Egypt. 

Many British Orrictats suspect that 
the Arab terrorism has been inspired by 
Mussolini agents. Many more are con- 
vinced that, if and when Mussolini should 
decide to start something serious in the 
Mediterranean, he would begin by inciting 
Arab uprisings against the British. Al- 
ready, London has made repeated pro- 
tests to Rome that Italian agents are 
spreading anti-British propaganda in many 
parts of the Arab-Moslem world. 


Pacific Armaments 


Under London’s guidance, the quiet but 
speedy rearming of British possessions in 
the Pacific continues. Without any press 
ballyhoo, Australia is now concentrating 
on building up a strong air force; has just 
arranged for the assembling of a big new 
supply of U.S. and British fighting planes 
at Melbourne. 


Ethiopian ‘Massacre’ 


It may be some time before the world 
will know what truth there was in that 
amazing report of mass slaughter of Ital- 
ians in Makale, Ethiopia, last fortnight. 
Italy, which has put all Ethiopia under 
the tightest kind of censorship, denied the 
story. But the truth is that the original 
press report came from a member of the 
Italian Embassy staff in London. (Per- 
haps significantly, Count del Balzo, first 
secretary of the Embassy, was recalled 
to Rome last week.) Also, reports from 
Jibuti, French Somaliland, have it that 
there’ve been massacres in Makale, Adowa, 
and other towns, and a general revolt in 
Tigre Province. 


Foreign Notes 


Hitler, no gourmet himself, carried Italo- 
German symbolism a bit too far when, at 
a Nazi luncheon for Mussolini, he served 
a special dish combining hasenpfeffer and 
spaghetti . . . The Turks, long spy-con- 
scious, have become so touchy about in- 
quisitive foreigners that Kemal Ataturk 
has not only halted archeologists excavat- 
ing in ancient Troy but has ordered the 
ruins reburied so they won’t attract other 
visitors . . . Cuban Government clerks 


needed days to read and sort the 200-odd 


laws which the House of Representatives 
enacted in a single 25-hour session .. . 
Though Paraguay resigned from the 
League, her name will stay on the roster 
—because she hasn’t paid up her dues. 





General Business Outlook 


An business forecasting is hazardous, 
of course, but most authentic predictions 
tend to refute current bearish talk. For 
whatever it’s worth, here are points on 
which astute Washington observers and 
many objective business analysts pretty 
generally agree: Most businesses will begin 
showing a small improvement by the early 
part of next month, starting an upward 
movement which will continue at varying 
rates till about mid-1938; then there’ll be 
a temporary recession; general “prosper- 
ity” is expected for another two or three 
years. 

A Survey of 60 leading industries just 
completed by analysts for a big brokerage 
firm indicates that business for the next 
six months will improve in 28 of the in- 
dustries, remain about the same in 24, and 
grow worse in 8, 


*T.R.’ Ads 


Hotel men have long thought the big 
Roosevelt Hotel in New York was prob- 
ably losing a sizable block of trade be- 
cause many wealthy Roosevelt haters get 
the mistaken impression that the hotel is 
named for F.D.R. Now the Roosevelt is 
correcting the mistake—ever so subtly; in 
all its advertising a neat little picture of 
“T.R.” is printed above the hotel’s name. 
The management denies the innovation 
has any political implications. 


Wear More Milk! 


Chemists in other countries are strug- 
gling to try to duplicate a secret process 
by which Italian chemists have manufac- 
tured “lanital,” an artificial wool made 
from skimmed milk. Manufactured from 
the casein left in milk after butter fat has 
been removed, the yarn doesn’t shrink; is 
best when mixed with real wool. 


Business Footnotes 


Uncle Sam grossed more than $5,000,000 
from the first Old Gold contest—$930,000 
in postage; $4,500,000 in internal-revenue 
taxes on the 75,000,000 extra packs of Old 
Golds sold; $40,000-plus in income taxes 
on the big prize winners . . . Manufac- 
turers of nationally advertised food prod- 
ucts are jubilant over the rapid trend to- 
ward self-service grocery stores; surveys 
indicate that consumers buy more of the 
well-known brands when they pick their 
goods off the shelves unaided . .. A paper 
“bottle,” newly perfected to withstand 
rough treatment, will soon be widely mar- 
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keted as a sealed container for use in re. 
tailing auto oils. 





Press Notes 
Mas. Evalyn Walsh McLean, famous 


as the owner of the Hope Diamond, j; | 


starting a column, “My Say,” in The 
Washington Herald but denies it’s a take. 
off on Mrs. Roosevelt’s “My Day”... 
Simon & Schuster, publishers, have spent 
$65,000 advertising Dale Carnegie’s “How 
to Win Friends and Influence People” . , , 
If you’ve noticed a shortage of movie stars’ 
pictures in the papers, it’s because the big. 
news-photo agencies have been boycotting 
the film studios in return for alleged dis. 
courtesies to photographers. 


Aviation Coup 

Navy officials are crediting the Soviet 
with pulling a fast one on them. To keep 
new airplane designs out of other govern- 
ments’ hands, the navy forbids manufac. 
turers to export duplicates of new-type 
navy planes until they become obsolescent. 
Hence, when the Russian polar flyers were 
lost, only fear of public reproach caused 
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officials to approve sale of a flying boat of | 


the same design as the new navy patrol 
bombers to Sir Hubert Wilkins for rescue 
purposes—especially since the plane would 
be bought with Russian funds. Now, after 
bad weather has forced Wilkins to sus- 
pend his flights, word comes that the 
plane is being shipped direct to Russia. 


Hollywood Air Control 


The movie industry is finally about to 
do something about the epidemic of medi- 
ocre radio programs featuring film stars. 
Realizing that poor programs hurt the 
actors’ popularity, M-G-M has signed a 
contract giving General Foods the right to 
use all M-G-M stars on the air—provided 
the film company approves the program. 
Warner Brothers is signing up with Lucky 
Strike, and Paramount and Fox have sim- 
ilar deals in the making. All will closely 
supervise program details. 


Missing Persons 


Geraldine Farrar, one of the most pop- 
ular American opera stars for the first 25 
years of the century, now lives in retire- 
ment at Ridgefield, Conn.; says her main 
interest lies in her pets (two dogs, two 
cats); dislikes radio singing because opera 
stars can’t “cut loose” . . . Alfred Scad- 
ding, survivor of the dramatic Moose 
River mine cave-in last year, has finally 
recovered and learned to walk with the 
aid of special shoes (on his partially am- 
putated feet); is about to return to Nova 
Scotia mining . . . Dr. D. E. Robertson, 
the other Moose River survivor, is back 
at work as chief surgeon in a Toronto 
hospital. 
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Dams and Dollars Broaden 
the Federal Sovereignty 


The President Approves 
for the ‘National Good’ 


Most of the Columbia River’s salmon 
had gone their annual way toward spawn- 
ing grounds and death before Franklin 
Roosevelt arrived at Bonneville Dam last 
week, The. President did not heed the sil- 
very laggards still flopping 


ington and Oregon could do nothing; Fed- 
eral money and Federal brains had to sup- 
ply the solution. The fish ladders designed 
by Federal engineers to give the salmon 
a way around and over the dam added 
$6,500,000 to Bonneville’s cost. 

Whether the solution is final must be 
seen; 300 miles farther upstream, Grand 


man—George W. Norris of Nebraska— 
have proposed a Federal program bringing 
the national administration into intimate 
contact with nearly every State and com- 
munity. The President and the Senator 
would divide the country into seven great 
regions and place over each an administra- 
tive agency responsible for the develop- 
ment and conservation of water power and 
other natural assets. 

Last week Mr. Roosevelt reiterated his 
support of this vast undertaking, and de- 
fended it against an oft-spoken suspicion: 
“You will have read . . . many misleading 
and untrue statements ... that this pro- 

posed legislation would 
set up all-powerful au- 





past the dam; to him they 
were incidentals in a larger 
scene. But they were ani- 
mate facets of a problem 
which he did heed: the 


creasingly close and intri- 
cate relation to the affairs 
of localities and States. 

The story of Bonneville 
and the Columbia salmon 
is, in a sense, the story of 
the national government’s 
growing impact upon in- 
numerable citizens, com- 
munities, and _ interests. 
When Bonneville was 
planned, its sponsors’ first 
concern was for the latent 
power of the river; the 
dam was to release some 
580,000 horsepower to the 
Pacific Northwest. Almost 
nobody bothered about 
the fish. 

Untroubled by man, the 
fish can care for themselves. Each year 
millions of salmon desert the Pacific and 
swim up the Columbia toward the reaches 
where they spawn and many die. Nets and 
hooks snare many more, but enough sur- 
vive to renew the stock for other years. 
No natural barrier stops them; the salm- 
on’s brave, blind dash past waterfall and 
rapid is a recurring miracle. 

But a dam like Bonneville could stop 
them. If it did, they would die premature- 





| ly, and with them would die the $10,000,- 


000 fishery and cannery industry depend- 
ent upon the salmon run. Bonneville had 
hardly begun to rise when the industry and 
conservationists set up a protesting clamor. 
A national administration, benevolently 
intent upon the generation of cheap power, 
found itself enmeshed in a regional row. 


The State governments of adjacent Wash- .. 














Coulee Dam will raise a barrier beyond the 
bounds of any ladder. There the en- 
gineers have devised hatcheries, with the 
hope that the salmon can be removed from 
the river into artificial havens for them- 
selves and their eggs. 


Authority 


Mr. Roosevelt appeared at Bonneville 
as a nonpolitical tourist inspecting the 
West and as a champion of public power. 
In 1932, when the dam was a draftsman’s 
dream, he used the project as a spring- 
board for the first enunciation of his theory 
that the national government should con- 
trol power rates through Federally financed 
and administered yardsticks. In 1934 he 
declared at Bonneville that the people 
should own all hydroelectric resources. 

Since then he and another power states- 


International 


Time out from power: the President makes a friend 


thorities, which would de- 
stroy State lines, take 
away local government, 
and make what people 
call a totalitarian or au- 
thoritarian or some other 
kind of a dangerous na- 
tional centralized control. 

“Most people realize 
that the exact opposite is 
the truth—that regional 
commissions will be far 
more closely in touch with 
the needs of all the locali- 
ties and all the people in 
their respective regions 
than [would] a system of 
plans which originates in 
the national capital.” 

Bonneville and Grand 
Coulee would be the hearts 
of the Northwest regional 
administration. At Bonne- 
ville, a dispute transcend- 
ing State lines has already 
embroiled local factions and Federal au- 
thorities. One camp wants to scale Bonne- 
ville power charges so that the cheapest 
rates will be those going to industries 
near the dam site; the other wants to 
encourage wider distribution by uniform 
schedules giving the same rates to the 
local industries and to the buyers of the 
power elsewhere. 

Mr. Roosevelt took sides, as the govern- 
ment eventually must do: “It is increas- 
ingly important that we think of that 
region [most of Washington, Oregon, Ida- 
ho; part of Montana] as a unit and es- 
pecially in terms of the whole population 
of that area as it is today and as we ex- 
pect it will be fifty and even a hundred 
years from now . . . The policy of the wid- 
est use ought to prevail.” 

Before the President ended his speech 
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and started Bonneville’s first generator,* 
he touched upon other points of Federal- 
State-city contact: his interest in the dust 
bowl’s troubles and in refugee migrations 
to greener pastures; his concern lest big 
cities outgrow sound economic limits. In 
his view, the people should and did expect 
the Federal Government to assist in these 
and related problems. 


Pattern 


Neither popular demand for Federal as- 
sistance, nor Federal willingness to supply 





Federal power; Washington has become a 
national police headquarters. The Federal 
Bureau of Investigation supplies local 
police with their only complete source of 
criminal records and opens its laboratories 
and training schools to local officers. With- 
in the last five years, Federal agents have 
won the right to make arrests without local 
warrants. Federal acts still are limited to 
offenses involving transportation or travel 
from one State to another; but the trend is 
toward centralized policing. 

Socrau Security: Directly and indirect- 














Wide World 


Family album: Seated—Mrs. James Roosevelt, the President and 
his grandchildren, Mrs. Roosevelt, and Mrs. John Boettiger. Standing— 


John Boettiger and James Roosevelt. 


that help, is peculiar to the Roosevelt 
years. National aid for localities arose in 
the very throes of State birth; as early as 
1785, the Continental Congress set aside 
lands for support of elementary and higher 
education. 

Since then the nation’s history has been 
one of expanding Federal activity and au- 
thority. Any two theorists can argue end- 
lessly as to whether State and community 
deficiencies caused the expansion. This ac- 
count leaves that question with the ancient 
puzzle of the hen and the egg; the purpose 
is to sketch an outline of Federal partici- 
pation in some of the fields once ignored 
or left to local governments. 

Crime: In 1825, States Rights zealots 
complained mightily that newly enacted 
Federal laws against counterfeiting, for- 
gery, and the like invaded local jurisdic- 
tions. Now these are accepted fields of 





*Soon two 750-ton generators will turn out 
43,200 kilowatts each; eventually, eight more 
will increase the capacity to 432,000 kilowatts. 


ly, the Social Security Act compels State 
Legislatures and administrations to com- 
ply with prescribed Federal standards. To 
qualify for old-age assistance grants, States 
must submit their programs to the Social 
Security Board; the board may suspend 
the grants if later modifications depart 
from the government requirements. State 
unemployment-compensation acts must 
conform to Federal ideas; otherwise the 
national treasury retains a 1 per cent pay- 
roll tax instead of rebating nine-tenths to 
the States. 

Laspor Revations: The Federal Govern- 
ment’s steady advance into industrial regu- 
lation is recent and familiar history. Less 
familiar is a corollary effect: the tendency 
of State Legislatures to enact laws upon 
the Federal pattern. Massachusetts and 
Utah have adopted virtual duplicates of 
the National Labor Relations Act; Penn- 
sylvania, New York, and Wisconsin have 
based their labor relations acts upon the 
NLRA. 

Re.ier: Before 1929, care of the needy 


es 


was solely a local and State function. Now 


the statement that millions are dependent } 


upon Federal rather than local government 
is a New Deal bromide. The effects go be. 
yond the relief client: State and communi- 
ty authorities accept without question the 
WPA’s right to prescribe labor and cop. 
struction standards; PWA sets the rentals 
for housing projects built with its funds, 
In a myriad of activities, national only in 
the source of funds, Federal rather than 
local will is law. Sometimes a Federal 
agency must combat local authority: last 
week PWA sued the city of Point Pleasant, 
W.Va., charging willful default of pay. 
ments on a $90,000 sewer bond issue. 


* At the week end, Mr. Roosevelt looked 
upon Grand Coulee and liked what he 
saw: “The largest structure, so far as any. 
body knows, that has been ever under- 
taken by man.” He said he gazed from a 
national point of view: “It’s putting to 
work in the steel centers and other great 


ang atly + 











TE 


manufacturing centers of the entire United | 


States thousands of people in the making 
of the materials that go into the dam ., 
It’s a national undertaking and doing a 
national good.” 


“| Next day the President visited Mon- 
tana—home State of Senator Burton K. 
Wheeler, one of court reform’s opponents. 
Absent in California, Wheeler wired Mr. 
Roosevelt: “I can assure you that all the 
people are profoundly grateful to you ... 
It is my earnest hope that you will be able 
to tell them that the power development 
at Fort Peck [on the Missouri River] will 
go forward immediately, first for the pur- 
pose of irrigating thousands of acres . 
and second as a yardstick to measure the 
price that should be charged for electric 
current in Montana and _ neighboring 
States.” 








Home Again 
F.D.R.’s Western Swing 
Shows He’s Still Tops 


Boise’s tonic morning air and a ride 
through the city’s shady streets lifted Mr. 
Roosevelt’s spirits: “You know there was 
an old mythologist who was supposed, 
every time his feet touched ground, to re- 
double his strength. When I go about the 
country after months tied up in Washing- 
ton ...I feel that I regain my strength 
just by meeting the American people.” 

The President erred. “Mythologist” 
means one versed in myths; Mr. Roosevelt 
had in mind the mythical Antaeus, Libyan 
giant whom Hercules slew by holding him 
off the ground. But by their presence poli- 
ticians of all hues testified last week that 
the President made no mistake in his esti- 
mate of popular strength. 

Idaho’s Independent Republican, Sena- 
tor William E. Borah, greeted Mr. Roose- 
velt with two apples, big as cantaloupes. 
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The Amishmen Rebel 


Amishmen of Lancaster County, Pa., last 
week forbade their children to attend East 
Lampeter Township’s new consolidated school; 
a PWA grant paid half the building’s $112,000 
—and purse-proud Amishmen didx’t want the 
government's money. They also objected that 
contact with other children in the consolidated 
school would taint their own offspring with 
worldliness. 

The Amish, a Mennonite faction, emigrated 
from Germany in the eighteenth century 


and settled in Pennsylvania’s richest farm 
country. ‘House’ Amish tolerate no churches, 
but worship at home. They proscribe wall- 
paper, pictures, electric lights, bathroom fix- 
tures, automobiles, and telephones. Only when 
married may ‘house’ Amishmen ride with women 
in closed buggies; bachelors must use open ve- 
hicles. ‘Church’ Amish, less strict, do not shy 
from modern contrivances. 

When an Amishman takes a wife, allowed 
only in the marriage season after the harvest, 
he lets his beard grow but shaves his upper 
lip. Newlyweds don’t worry about setting up 
housekeeping. The bridegroom’s father gives 
them a farm and implements; the bride’s fam- 
ily supplies household effects. 

Lancaster County’s Amish are prosperous, 
but their beliefs forbid wealth. None has ever 
appeared on local relief rolls. 


. Molind from Lens 
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Oregon’s anti-New Deal Governor, Charles 
H. Martin, took pains to suppress his an- 
tipathies. 

The Republicans’ Senate Leader, Char- 
les L. McNary, also joined the Oregon 
glad-handers. Just back home after a 
long stay in Washington, he ventured the 
hope that the President wouldn’t call a 
special session of Congress next month. 
Mr. Roosevelt joshed him: “Oh, you can 
stand it, Charlie.” 

In Seattle the traveler’s son-in-law and 
daughter, John and Anna Dall Boettiger, 
welcomed the President—and in_ their 
Lawtonwood home offered him seclusion 
from State politics and Seattle labor strife. 
For a day Mr. Roosevelt played grandpa 
to Sistie and Buzzie Dall and pumped local 
information gathered during Boettiger’s 
eight months as publisher of William Ran- 
dolph Hearst’s Seattle Post-Intelligencer. 

Then Victoria, capital of British Colum- 
bia, beckoned the President across Puget 
Sound. A good-neighbor call on Lt. Gov. 
Eric W. Hamber delighted 5,000 rain- 
drenched Victorians and inspired a recep- 
tion which led The Christian Science Mon- 
itor’s correspondent to muse: “It would 
be safe to voice the palpable absurdity 
that he can carry Victoria in the next 
election.” 

Findings 

After a shivery night in a Washington 
backwoods camp, his visit to Grand Cou- 
lee, and a return loop through the Dako- 
tas, St. Paul, and Chicago, Mr. Roosevelt 
returns to the capital this week. If his 
judgment jibes with that of seasoned cor- 
respondents, he sizes up his tour findings 
something like this: 

Court ReorGanizaTION: Better lay off. 
Such stalwart fighters for his lost plan as 
Senators Bone and Schwellenbach of 
Washington discouraged a renewed strug- 
gle unless the court invites one with an- 
other series of anti-New Deal decisions. 

Crop Controt: Iowa and Nebraska, 
harvesting a big corn crop, prefer crop 
loans rather than acreage reduction; the 
President knows how to use crop advances 
as clubs for his curtailment legislation. 
Excepting potato growers, bothered by 
low prices, farmers in Washington, Ore- 
gon, and Idaho are content with the pres- 
ent cash benefits and a minimum of control. 

SpeciAL Session: Northwestern Con- 
gressmen shrink from a trip back to Wash- 
ington now; if called, most of them would 
swallow personal inconvenience and sup- 
port the administration’s farm program. 

Bupcet: Long-term projects already un- 
der way insure continued Federal out- 
lays; hence the Northwest would accept 
curtailed relief and future reductions in 
public works unless prosperity recedes. 
Pressed for farm hands, farmers would 
welcome WPA reductions. 

Tue Presipent: If Western crowds cast 
all the votes, Mr. Roosevelt could still 
“get what he wants.” 


Justice Black 


‘I Did Join . . . Resigned 
... Lhe Case Is Closed’ 


At 7 o’clock on a foggy morning last 
week, 60-odd newsmen swarmed aboard a 
cabin steamer in Norfolk Harbor. The 
City of Norfolk was home from Europe, 
and one of its passengers held the answer 











International 


Hugo Black used a back door 


to a question engrossing millions of his 
countrymen. 

Mrs. T. R. Crumley, wife of Jersey Cen- 
tral Power & Light Co.’s president, cast an 
admiring glance at her calm, pale fellow 
voyager. “My husband will cut my allow- 
ance when he hears this, but I think Justice 
Black is swell.” 

Russell Porter of The New York Times 
respectfully put the query that brought 
him and his colleagues aboard: “Mr. Jus- 
tice, will you answer the specific question 
whether you are or have been a member 
of the Invisible Empire, Knights of the 
Ku Klux Klan?” 

A steely glint shone in Hugo Black’s 
brown eyes: “When I have any statement 
to make, I will make it in such a way that 
it cannot be misquoted and the nation can 
hear me...” 

Thirty-six hours later, in Washington’s 
Chevy Chase section, a taxi turned into 
Tennyson Street, wheeled past a crowd 
before the home of RFC Counsel Claude 
E. Hamilton, and halted in an alley to dis- 
charge a lone passenger. 


—s 


His cab fare paid, Justice Black strode 
up the walk, ducked down the basement 
steps and through the cellar door. When 
Mrs. Biack and a few friends in evening 
dress arrived, he was speaking practice 
sentences into six microphones. 


Case 

Defensive offense is a tactic practiced 
by lawyers and politicians as well as by 
Generals. Hugo Black has devoted all his 
manhood years to law and to politics, and 
his speech filled 212 newspaper lines: 108 
for attack; 10 for confession; 94 for de- 
fense and explanation. 

A discourse on religious liberty opened 
the offensive. Then the Justice reached 
for his enemies; the traducers accusing 
him of intolerance, he charged, had them- 
selves launched a politically motivated 
campaign of hate. “If continued, the in- 
evitable result will be the projection of 
religious beliefs into a position of prime 
importance in political campaigns and to 
reinfect our social and business life with 
the poison of bigotry.” 

Spoken deliberately and emphatically, 
the confession renounced but did not de- 
nounce the Klan by name: “I did join the 
Klan. I later resigned. I never rejoined 

. . I never have considered and I do not 
now consider the unsolicited card given to 
me shortly after my nomination to the 
Senate [in 1926] as a membership of any 
kind in the Ku Klux Klan. I never used 
it. I did not even keep it.” 

Thus Black disposed of the charge that 
he is a “life member” of the Klan. Im- 
perial Wizard Hiram Evans has confirmed 
the disclaimer of present allegiance; the 
stenographic record of the Klan meeting 
at which Black received the “unsolicited 
card” preserves his praise for “the ideals 
of this great fraternity to which we be- 
long.” 

For defense, the Justice cited his per- 
sonal relationships: “Some of my _ best 
friends are Catholics and Jews .. . I 
formed one of the most valued friendships 
of my life with a son of the Jewish 
faith .. .” 

Any Jewish friend could have warned 
him against that affront to sensitive Jew- 
ish ears, accustomed but never reconciled 
to Gentiles’ condescending “some of my 
best friends.” J. David Stern’s New York 
Post rebuked him afterward: “We might 
reply in kind that one of our best liberal 
friends was a Klansman—but we still 
don’t think he ought to be on the Supreme 
Court.” 

Black left no doubt that he intends to 
remain on the court and that he doesn’t 
care to talk about it with anybody—in- 
cluding Franklin D. Roosevelt. “When 
this statement is ended, my discussion of 
the case is closed.” 

An NBC announcer thanked True 
Story’s Court of Human Relations for 
surrendering its radio time. In the Hamil- 
ton parlor, Black lit a cigarette. In 
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and neat in black tricorn hat, black dress, 
white gloves. About her were seated some 
500 others who had won admission; out- 
side, thousands awaited some sensational 
tidbit. 

They waited in vain. After Chief Jus- 
tice Hughes calmly noted that his new 
colleague had been duly appointed, con- 
firmed, and sworn, the court received $630 
from 42 attorneys admitted to practice, 
took under advisement two petitions ques- 
tioning Justice Black’s eligibility upon 
technical grounds, and adjourned at 12:25 


P.M. 





Republicans 


Hamilton Plans Chautauqua 
Despite His Mistrust 


Chautauqua: An assembly for educational 
purposes . . . a lecture or series of meetings 
combining entertainment and educational fea- 
tures (Webster’s Dictionary). 





a __ 








John Hamilton (center) had plans for a Chautauqua... 


Birmingham, Ala., Mrs. H. M. Beck, 
widow of the “valued friend,” turned from 
her radio: “I am glad he has had his say. 
Now he can rest.” 


Jury 

So ended the first assay of a Supreme 
Court Justice to defend himself by radio. 
The audience justified the event: Chief 
Justice Charles Evans Hughes and As- 
sociate Justice James Clark McReynolds 
were among the estimated 50,000,000 
listeners. 

One who did not listen was Franklin 
Roosevelt, second only to Black in his 
concern with the issue’s personal and 
political implications. At the moment 
Black began his address, 21 guns and a 
brigade band were welcoming the Presi- 
dent to Fort Lewis, Wash., 2,900 miles 
across the continent. Afterward, James 
Roosevelt said the radio in his father’s car 
was out of order. 

Neither Black’s court colleagues nor Mr. 
Roosevelt commented. Congressmen, news- 
paper editors, and the man in the street 


' supplied the deficiency. Three court-plan 


opponents—Borah of Idaho, O’Mahoney 
of Wyoming, Wheeler of Montana—ap- 
the speech. Adverse reaction 
centered upon Black’s failure to explain 
his silence during Senate debate of his 
nomination, or to inform the President 
beforehand. 

In a poll published afterward, but taken 
before Black spoke, the American Insti- 
tute of Public Opinion found 59 per cent 
of canvassed voters convinced that Black 
should resign. But the post-defense indi- 
cations were that he and the President 
could and may well ignore the incident 
henceforth; even the cautious Associated 
Press ventured an opinion: “That it 








Acme 


This week John D. M. Hamilton, G.O.P. 
National Committee Chairman, looked 
forward to what he dubbed “a sort of Re- 
publican Chautauqua.” His _ executive 
committee a fortnight before had approved 
in principle the calling of the party’s first 
midterm general convention. 

Hamilton remained Chautauqua’s cham- 
pion despite his own and Young Republi- 
cans’ misgivings. In conference with him 
in Washington last week, some leaders 
agreed on the need for a declaration of 
fundamental principles to fire rank-and-file 
enthusiasm for the 1938 Congressional 
elections. Others feared a convention 
would fan smoldering factional differences 
(Newsweek, Aug. 21, 1937) and fetter 
Congressional campaigners. 

Some executive-committee members 
were equally mistrustful at first; skeptics 
scented a scheme by Herbert Hoover to 
capture the party’s “intellectual leader- 
ship.” Hamilton, striving for harmony to 
hold his own job secure, placated them 
with evidence that he, not Hoover, had 
hatched the convention idea. (Hoover 
first advanced it in the September Atlan- 
tic Monthly; Hamilton, the preceding 
March.) 

Foremost of the doubters was Represent- 
ative Joseph W. Martin of Massachu- 
setts, a follower of Alf M. Landon. Out- 
talking even Hamilton in urging a con- 
vention was Harrison E. Spangler of 
Iowa, a Hoover man. Whether Martin's 
opposition reflected the views of his To- 
peka chief or sprang from fear that con- 
vention managers might usurp his author- 
ity as chairman of the Republican Con- 
gressional campaign committee was not 
clear. 

In any event, Hamilton expects to put 
the issue before the full national commit- 
tee next month. He will ask it to vote 


would become a major national issue a 
year hence was considered by many open 
to question.” 


First Day 

At 9:20 A.M. Oct. 4, Justice Black 
drove up to the Supreme Court Building, 
dove into a rear entrance reserved for 
court members, and barred his suite: “I’m 
too busy to see anybody.” With him was 
his clerk, selected the day before: Jerome 
Cooper, 24, Birmingham Jew and Harvard 
Law School graduate. 

At 12:02 P.M., the court opened its 
148th Fall session—and Justice Black was 
on the extreme right of the bench, next to 
Owen J. Roberts. Occasionally the New- 
comer’s eye strayed toward his wife, tense 








Marris & Ewing 


... Joseph Martin had doubts 


formal authorization for his Chautauqua 
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William Hutcheson ousted J. W. Williams 


and fix a time and place—probably next 
Summer in Chicago. 


Fusion 

One of the issues before a pre-campaign 
convention would be coalition with anti- 
administration Democrats. On ice since 
last year, this suggestion has been revived 
lately by Senator Arthur Vandenberg of 
Michigan. He calls for “a union of hearts 
and hands, regardless of previous party 
lines . . . against the Roosevelt-Farley-La 
Follette party.” 

Two considerations make many Repub- 
licans hesitate. First, no noteworthy Dem- 
ocrats excepting the unhappy Senator 
Royal S. Copeland of New York seem dis- 
posed to coalesce. Second, even the most 
rebellious Southern Democrats could hard- 
ly be expected to vote the Republican 
ticket unless the party changed its name. 

Nevertheless, capital observers count 
on Vandenberg—in private life a Grand 
Rapids newspaper owner—to keep coali- 
tion alive and kicking until “Chautauqua 
time.” Another publisher, William Allen 
White of Emporia, Kan., sometimes re- 
flects the views of his Topeka friend Alf 
M. Landon, and White is all for appeal to 
dissenting Democrats: “The conservatives 
of both parties will follow any reasonably 
intelligent Republican—if for no better 
reason than to be rid of Roosevelt.” 


*{ Within the last fortnight political eddies 
in three seaboard States have sent the 
G.O.P. weather vane wavering toward 
liberalism. 

In New Jersey, Republicans ditched 
Gov. Harold Hoffman’s machine and gave 
the Gubernatorial nomination to a politi- 
cal novice, Lester H. Clee, former Pres- 
byterian minister. Hoffman’s protegé, 


Clifford R. Powell, lost by 60,000; and the 
liberal New York Post urged its New Jer- 
sey readers: “Clean up with Clee.” 

In Altoona, Pa., the G.O.P. State com- 
mittee named as chairman an “uncon- 
trolled” candidate, G. Edward Green of 
Pittsburgh. To finance the party, he pro- 
posed to tap small purses rather than in- 
dustrial money bags. 

In New York, Charles D. Hilles, last of 
the Old Guard managers of Warren G. 
Harding’s 1920 campaign, resigned as na- 
tional committeeman. To the Western 
progressive bloc, his adieu was sweet mu- 
sic; for years they had considered him Big 
Money’s voice in party councils and had 
clamored for his ouster. 


— 
$$ 


Labor’s War 


A.F. of L. Counts Gains 
and Girds for Battle 


In Denver this week, William Green | 


leads the American Federation of Labor 
into a new phase of its conflict with the 
Committee for Industrial Organization, 
Not content with simple suspension of the 
original C.I.0O. unions, the Federation’s 
executive council asks and expects author- 
ity to expel the offenders. Flushed by an 
imposing gain in membership, Federation 
temper warms from the defeatism of last 
vear’s convention to an aggressive con- 
fidence rivaling that of the 
organization. 

From pre-convention talk, the executive 
council’s report this week, and preliminary 
department conventions last week, the fol- 


younger 


lowing indications offer a guide to em- 


ployers and workers. 

Disillusioned by the Roosevelt adminis- 
tration’s early, now dimming favoritism 
for the C.1.0., the Federation is turning 
back toward its traditional policy of de- 
pendence upon its own strength rather 
than upon political aid; it still wants and 
demands the sympathy of the administra- 
tion and of Congress, but it places its first 
trust in organized labor’s economic might. 

Federation distrust centers upon an in- 
dividual and a New Deal agency—Secre- 
tary of Labor Frances Perkins and the 
National Labor Relations Board. Green 
pointedly omitted Miss Perkins from the 
speakers’ list; one of last week’s depart- 
ment speakers bespoke many a Federa- 
tionist’s resentment against her suspected 
C.1.0. leanings: “If we are going to have 
a dictator, I’d rather have one with a lit- 
tle mustache than with a skirt.” 


The NLRB’s frequent findings that 


> 





‘Test Vote 


A Massachusetts Democrat 
Gets His Brother’s Job 


When the Connery boys were growing 
up in Lynn, they were known as Billy and 
Larry. William P. Connery Jr. later went 
to Congress and his younger brother 
Lawrence went along as secretary, and in 
hoth cases the nicknames stuck. Lately 
Lynn and the Seventh Congressional Dis- 
trict have heard a lot about Billy, what 
Billy stood for, and what Billy would want; 
Larry was campaigning for the seat va- 
cated by his brother’s recent death. 

One of 1937’s few off-year Congressional 
elections gave Massachusetts Republicans 
a chance to test the Roosevelt administra- 
tion’s hold upon a district full of industrial 
voters—chiefly shoe and textile millwork- 
ers. The Seventh had elected Democratic 


Congressmen for fifteen years; Republi- 
cans figured that if they could make a real 
dent, they would demonstrate conclusively 
that the people were turning from Mr. 
Roosevelt. United States Senator Henry 
Cabot Lodge and other G.O.P. stars drew 
the issues: Federal expenditures, the ad- 
ministration’s foreign-trade policy, court 
reorganization. 

Last week the district voted: for Law- 
rence Connery, 40,456; for his Republican 
opponent, Edward D. Sirois, 27,176—a 
majority 1/10 of 1 per cent below Billy’s 
lead last November. 

Brother Larry is 41, dark-haired, 6 feet 
tall, a former dancer and singer who still 


likes to direct amateur shows. Last year | 


he married a showgirl, Geneva Butler. His 
first legislative interest is an attempt to 
revive his brother’s 30-hour, minimum- 
wage bill. “When Billy died,” he says re- 
sentfully, “they extracted all the teeth 
from his bill and shelved it.” 
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AF. of L. contracts with employers con- industry to industry, plant to plant. In 
travene workers’ preferences, and in some general, Lewis and the C.1.O. are far 
instances reflect collusion between the ahead in the mass-production industries 
Faing | Federation and employers eager for any (steel, autos, etc.) which they originally 
alternative to the C.L.O., have aroused bit- set out to organize; the A.F. of L.’s sur- 
t-> angers within the A.F. of L. Con- prising advances include no such impres- 
Green — trasted with last week’s loud outbursts sive leap as the United Automobile Work- 
Labor | 2gainst the NLRB, the executive councils ers’ rise within the year from 20,000 to 
th the | moderate criticisms indicate that the rul- 375,000. . . 
zation, ing leaders will keep up verbal pressure This week the Federation executive 
of the against the board while avoiding any di- council reported a current, dues-paying 
ation’s 4 rect action likely to cripple the New membership of 3,271,726—831,671 more 
uthor. Deal’s major contribution to labor. than it claimed at its Tampa convention 
by an In the construction industry, contractors — last year. These totals exclude the 921,000 
ratica and their clients may expect a rise in In- lost by last year's C.LO. suspensions; they 
f last terunion jurisdictional disputes. Last week leave the Federation 500,000 behind the 
, William D. (Big Bill) Hutcheson, car- C.LO.’s claimed strength. —— 
unger penters’ president, divided the Building Federation teamsters boasted a gain of 
Trades Department with a successful cam- 49,900, the biggest record by an individual 
cutive paign for ouster of J. W. Williams, the union. So-called “federal locals,” embrac- 
ineee department’s president, and the substitu- ing scores of crafts unaffiliated with na- 
1e fol- tion of a Hutcheson follower. The dispute tional unions, reported an advance of 
67,900. With six other unions (machinists, 


» em- 


ninis- Pere : : : . . 
ition over job rights; it may well preface an in- ters), they accounted for 254,000 of the 
rning crease in strikes called by unions of one  Federation’s increase; the remaining 500,- 
yy faction to retaliate against those of the 000-odd were scattered through nearly 
ather other. every A.F. of L. union. 
: onl Immediate increase in the intensity of This circumstance mirrored a phenom- 
Lata, the C.1.0.-Federation fight is certain; enon astonishing equally to the Federa- 
i 80 yeace proposals renewed this week stand tion and to the C.1.0—in a year when 
first I _— : : ; , ’ 
ight no chance of serious consideration. But Lewis’ followers held the upper hand, the 
<% in private, responsible leaders of both impetus of the C.I.0. movement and of 
n in- I I ae I a ss , 
o- camps ponder the possibility that some the administration’s pro-labor sympathies 
the quiet, unpublicized move will eventually swept the Federation along and saved it 
ene vnite the factions. By all indications, from frequently predicted decay. 
: the this wishful view springs from the belief Part of the increase reflects one of the 
oe that organized labor’s future requires Federation’s anti-C.I.0. tactics: the char- 
‘wag peace and that the conviction is strong tering of rival unions in fields dominated 
cted enough to compel action sooner or later. by the Lewis group. Instances: Progres- 
wom 7 sive Miners of America (coal), 35,000; 
“lite Numbers Oklahoma, Missouri, and Kansas metal 
The man in the street wants to know: miners, 8,000. Last week Green launched 
that Who’s winning? The answer varies from a new advance on this line: the A.F. of L. 
Gt el 
THE FEDERAL WEEK* 
ibli- Hov — Wide World 
; OUSE: economy move, announced reorganization Coes 
on Speaker Bankhead received resignation of of PWA field activities from State to region- Clinic: Last fortnight the United 
: « é 2S e a 9 rs : ae é assis as a ° 9 é é S- . y 
vely Representative Charles D. Millard, Tarry al basis as of Nov. 1, marking partial dis rer bil i rh lad 
Mr. town, N.Y.; Millard is Republican candi- solution of an outstanding government AUTOMODUE oom ers conce ea 
nry date for Surrogate of Westchester County, agency.” PWA’s administration staff in- General Motors’ right to discharge 
oy TV : y nas . J << _ » 89 > 3. 2 ages . > . . ms : 
wind De N.Y — the November election. cludes 6,822 persons, 1 decline of 4,116 from unauthorized strikers. 
EPARTMENTS: the April 1936 peak. 
ad- Secretary of the Treasury Henry S. Mor- National Labor Relations Board reported Last week members of the Left- 
yurt genthau announced names of board mem- that, of 7,601 cases handled since the board’s wing faction picketed Homer Mar- 
bers who will direct the new National Can- inception 23 months ago, 4,566 had been or ae , . . 
_ cer Institute at Bethesda, Md. Chairman: closed by mutual agreement as of Sept. 1. tin, U.A.W. president. Martin ~~ 
- Dr. Thomas Parran Jr., Surgeon General of Of these, 2,679 involved 496,233 workers. fused to see them; they kicked and 
can the United States Public Health Service. Of 921 strike cases handled, 4 were settled, pounded on his door. He faced 
= Others: Dr. Francis Carter Wood, director restoring 132,508 workers; the board averted ef z . 4 / 
ly’s of Columbia University’s Crocker Institute 392 threatened strikes, affecting 95,534 them with drawn pistol: u —s 
' for Cancer Research; Dr. Clarence Cook Lit- workers. business.’ Later he denied the inci- 
| tle, director of the American Society for the WPA Administrator Harry L. Hopkins re- dent, then denied his denial. 
eet Control of Cancer; Dr. Ludvig Hektoen, ported 1,456,915 persons employed on WPA TI} ‘nt 1 1 ‘ls I ‘ed 
till University of Chicago pathologist; Dr. James projects during the week ended Sept. 18, a wus mvterna _ Orous UTC on 
car | B. Conant, Harvard president and world- decline of 4,297 from the previous week. other bit of union news: U.A.W. 
Tis aes organic chemist; Dr. Arthur Holly ConpITION OF THE TReasuRY: opened a Medical Research Insti- 
ompton, University of Chicago physicist _ _ (Week ended Sept. 30) ; ° , 
to and authority on Radiation; Dr. James NE ssunsinniiininiminietetid $73,105,435.88 tute, first to be affiliated with a 
mi Ewing of New York's Memorial Hospital, Expenditures ...css.cccsssscssssesesses $101,486,766.70 labor union. Physicians will study 
a _ nation’s outstanding cancer-healing cen- Balance ......crs.coscovssssessssssseees $2,859,661,771.84 industrial diseases and give mem- 
th er. Deficit, NS WR siscsnviseninl $273,823,482.19 be f nate ib 1) ] 
AGENctEs: ok ee $36,875,090,831.26 ers free examination (above) and 


threatens the new and partially effective 
mediation machinery set up last year to 
avert construction unions’ continual wars 


hod carriers, hotel and restaurant em- 
ployes, painters, longshoremen, meat cut- 





PWA Administrator Harold Ickes, in an 


*Official news not reported elsewhere in this issue. 























diagnosis. 
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would set up new auto, rubber, steel, and 
glass unions. “The A.F. of L. will not only 
defend our movement, but we will carry 
the war into the enemy’s country,” he 
said. 

The Federation figures are based on the 
voting strength reported to the convention 
—one ballot for each 100 members. Any 
union man knows better than to accept 
all these figures at their face value; some 
unions commonly keep up their floor rep- 
resentation by paying the Federation’s 
cent-a-month per capita tax upon a fixed 
membership, whether the actual total of 
members justifies the claim or not. 

This year the carpenters reported a vot- 
ing membership of 300,000—identical with 
last year’s total, despite the withdrawal 
of some 75,000 woodworkers who went 
over to the C.I1.O. Some other unions, 
however, hold down their voting strength 
in order to reduce their per capita tax pay- 
ments; hence the over-all balance of gain 
and loss is somewhere near the claimed 
advance. 

In contrast to the Federation’s diffused 
gains, eight C.I.O. unions account for 
1,510,000 of the 2,500,000 increase report- 
ed by the C.L.O. since its birth in 1935. 
The chief gains: textiles, 300,000; autos, 
350,000; electrical and radio, 100,000; 
United Mine Workers, 200,000; steel, 350,- 
000; needle trades, 135,000. 

Some of these claims may be open to 
suspicion. For example Lewis, in his Fed- 
eration days consistently padded U.M.W.’s 
reported strength in order to hold up his 
voting total. As a matter of policy, the 
Textile Workers Organizing Committee 
lists workers who have signed up but who 
have not begun to pay dues—and dues are 
the test of a union’s vitality. 





Dixie Editor 


Hull Calls His Friend 
to ‘Welsh Rabbit’ Job 


“In the common run of things few mor- 
tals have so many mortgages upon their 
time as does the provincial newspaper pub- 
lisher who must be at once editor, busi- 
nessman, and factory executive, a job re- 
quiring just about 24 hours a day.” So 
wrote George Fort Milton, author, news- 
paper publisher, and editor, in an essay 
“History as a Major Sport.”* 

One day last month 24 hours weren’t 
enough for Milton’s job. The four-star 
final edition of his Chattanooga News 
reached the streets a nameless newspaper. 
A novice make-up man forgot the front- 
page masthead, and nobody caught the 
error. 

The publisher’s mind dwelt «on other 
matters. Last week Secretary of State 
Cordell Hull disclosed that he had ap- 
pointed Milton a special assistant and ad- 
viser on reciprocal-trade agreements. 


Career 

After two wartime years as an army 
lieutenant, Milton turned to newspaper 
work on his father’s Chattanooga News; 
he became managing editor in 1919. His 
first taste of national prominence came as 
publicity director for William G. McAdoo 
when the Californian campaigned for the 
Democratic Presidential nomination in 
1923-24. The older Milton died in 1924, 





*Contributed to a symposium “What Is a 
Book?” Edited by Dale Warren; published by 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 
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George Fort Milton: State Department publicist 
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and the son took over as The News’ presj- 
dent and editor. 

Bulky and 42, Milton is married to Alice 
Warner, member of a pioneer Chattanooga 
family. They have a 10-year-old daugh- 
ter Alice—Bibi to her friends. The family 
lives in a large but not lavish home in the 
fashionable Fort Wood district. 

Despite costly clothes tailored in New 
York, his grooming tends toward pic- 
turesque dishevelment. He is a chain 
smoker of Virginia Straight cigarettes, an 
expensive brand not readily obtainable; 
to insure a sufficient supply for his daily 
100 he carries a suitcaseful when he tray- 
els. Milton enjoys peanuts doused in 
soda pop and is a connoisseur of Tennes- 
see mountain whisky. Outwardly he sub- 
scribes to his father’s strict prohibitionist 
policies; his customary tipple is strong 
black coffee to stimulate his busy days 
and studious nights. 

Two years at the University of Ten- 
nessee and an A.B. from Virginia com- 
prised his formal education—and taught 
him to despise academicians. With three 
other historians—Marquis James, Claude 
Bowers, and Allan Nevins—Milton once 
organized “To Hell with the Ph. D.’s, Inc.” 
At leisure and on his newspaper, he likes 
to surround himself with real or fancied in- 
tellectuals. His library‘is one of the finest 
in the South; his home is open to authors 
and publishers, with whom he enjoys talk- 
ing until the dawn breaks. 

He is an avid and eloquent lecturer 
(subjects: “It Might Have Been”; “What 
Is Ahead of America?”; “Can Education 
Educate?”). His two historical works, 
“The Age of Hate” and “The Eve of Con- 
flict,” gained critical applause but not 
public favor. The latter volume touts 
Stephen L. Douglas rather than Abraham 
Lincoln as the greatest statesman of the 
Civil War period and concludes that “in 
all probability the Civil War was an avoid- 
able war.” In preparing the book, Milton 
ferreted out 20,000 unpublished and for- 
gotten Douglas documents. Just now Mil- 
ton is at work upon a history of the Con- 
federacy. 

Milton’s writing costs him more than it 
earns. Paid research assistants do his 
spadework; to secretaries he dictates his 
historical works as well as his editorials. 
Revision, and particularly excision, cause 
him acute creative agonies: “After one has 
read and edited a single chapter a dozen 
times or so, it requires considerable cour- 
age to sit down to it with a battery of 
sharpened pencils . . . There is a real pang 
when one forces one’s own pencil to strike 
out a paragraph which represents the fruits 
of two months’ careful investigation; or 
when a purple passage is doomed to 
slaughter.” 

His harried secretaries complain to in- 
truders: “Don’t bother us. We’re writing 
a book.” His ready wrath flares in the 
heat of composition. 

Chattanooga abounds foes: 
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Wide World 

> 
Camera man’s stunt: 
it ended in a cornfield 


those who dislike his personality, and 
those who oppose his New Deal politics— 
chiefly, his championship of TVA. He 
was one of the first Southern editors to 
plead for the Scottsboro defendants. From 
1930-34 he served as chairman of the 
Southern Committee for the Study of 
Lynching. His newspaper’s labor policies 
follow administration lines; but in his own 
city room, Milton is boss. When The 
News’ Guild unit asked for a closed shop, 
Milton broke off negotiations and has had 
nothing further to do with the Guild. 


Job 


His experience in publishing and pub- 
licity and his contacts throughout the 
South do not fit him to be an expert in 
the State Department’s devision of trade 
agreements. When Washington wags 
heard of his appointment, they draped an 
old quip in new clothes: why is a trade 
adviser like a Welsh Rabbit? The wits 
answered one another: because a Welsh 
Rabbit is neither Welsh nor Rabbit, and 
a trade adviser knows nothing about trade 
and doesn’t advise. 

Wiser men guessed that Milton’s new 
job would have little to do with the in- 
tricacies of international trade. They 
recalled that he accompanied his old friend 
and fellow Tennessean, Secretary Hull, to 
the Pan-American Peace Conference last 
Winter—and that his six- to nine-month 
assignment would coincide with State De- 
partment plans to lift restrictions on 
South American farm products. The capi- 
tal’s prophets decided that Milton would 
function as a contact and publicity man, 
reconciling farmers and agricultural edi- 
tors to increased imports and new trade 
agreements. 


Local Story 


Priest Halts Balléonist’s 
Heavenward Flight 


One day last week 27 gas-filled balloons 
kept Al Mingalone 40 feet above Old 
Orchard, Maine. A quarter-inch mooring 
line kept him more or less stationary, 
and his profession as a Paramount News 
camera man kept him pleasantly occupied 
snapping pictures. 

Then Mingalone made a mistake: he 
added three more balloons to the cluster. 
With the additional persuasion of a play- 
ful northeaster, the mooring line snapped 
and the camera man soared some 600 
feet in the general direction of heaven. 
He also started drifting southwestward. 

As he sailed past local seagulls, specta- 
tors piled into cars and followed. One 
was the Rev. James J. Mullen, a Catholic 
priest who is also a crack rifle shot. It so 
happened that a rifle was at hand, and 
halfway to Saco Father Mullen opened 
fire. His second shot punctured two bal- 
loons. That helped—Mingalone began to 
fall slowly earthward—but he kept right 
on drifting. 

The chase continued to North Kenne- 
bunkport, 13 miles from the take-off. 
There Father Mullen dropped to one knee 
in a cornfield, took good aim, and killed 
off a third balloon. That brought the bal- 
loon count back to 27 and Mingalone 
back to earth. 


* Paramount’s quest for odd newsreel 
items caused Mingalone’s unscheduled 


flight. A few years ago Jumping Balloons 
were popular in Europe. Adepts could 
clear autos, trees, and houses. Mingalone’s 
crew was assigned to revive the game for 
the camera. 





Lawyers 
The Bar Blows Off Some 
Anti-New Deal Steam 


September 1933. The old 
Roosevelt administration is a beloved in- 
fant, already going about its father’s busi- 
ness with gusto, blushing faintly under al- 
most universal adulation. But in Grand 
Rapids, Mich., a few voices murmur hesi- 
tant questions. Members of the American 
Bar Association, gathered in annual con- 
vention, wonder whether the New Deal— 
NRA, AAA, PWA—is constitutional. 


Four years have given the 
strength and assurance. At each A.B.A. 
convention, lawyers’ doubts have crystal- 
lized more and more into hard certainty. 
The Dealer, they swear, has made an un- 
constitutional misdeal. Rising in quiet 
courtroom dignity, they point to the yel- 
lowed rule book. 


six-month 


voices 


But on Constitution Day three weeks 
ago Mr. Roosevelt himself used the rule 
book. Addressing a chilly throng near the 
capital’s Washington Monument, he pro- 
tested that the Constitution was a “lay- 
man’s document” which for 150 years had 
been twisted and distorted by lawyers. 

Shocked by this direct attack on their 
profession, lawyers nevertheless awaited 
their best chance for rebuttal—last week’s 
60th A.B.A. convention, in Kansas City. 
The ‘attendance—4,000 members—broke 
all records. 

Their meeting place was the huge 
$6,500,000 Municipal Auditorium. Inside 
the pink and black marble building, law- 
vers wandered aimlessly through a con- 
fusion of mezzanines, ramps, and little red 
doors. The General Assembly—comprised 
of all attending members—held sessions in 
the theatre-like Music Hall. The House of 
Delegates—160 elected representatives of 
the A.B.A.’s 100,000 members—sat in a 
Senate-like semicircle of desks behind pur- 
ple draperies in the ground-floor exhibition 
hall. 

Anxious to help any bar-loving barris- 
ters locate their hotels at night, City Man- 
ager H. E. McElroy had the 30-story City 
Hall floodlighted as a landmark. Few dele- 
gates, however, were in holiday mood. 
Their wives wore dazzling evening gowns 
which demonstrated the profession’s pros- 
perity, but they displayed them only at 
sedate restaurant tables. The lawyers were 
in Kansas City on business. 


Talk 

Frederick H. Stinchfield, A.B.A. presi- 
dent, couldn’t even wait for the five-day 
convention to begin. The evening before 
the first session, he told a radio audience 














Acme 


Arthur Vanderbilt, 
the A.B.A.’s new president 






































Wide World 


Joseph Ely, James Reed, and Frederick Stinchfield blasted the New Deal 


‘ 


all about Mr. Roosevelt’s “seeming hatred” 
for the bar: “One must believe that this 
hatred arises out of the fact that the law- 
. whom he finds the 
greatest difficulty in controlling.” 

Next day Stinchfield’s keynote paled be- 
side the furious welcoming address shouted 
by ex-Senator James A. Reed of Missouri: 
“Imbecility struts across the stage of time 
proclaiming its divine origin and holy in- 
spiration . An honest fanatic .. . is 
the most dangerous beast ever turned loose 
to curse the earth, all the more dangerous 
if his cruel purposes are masked by gentle 
smiles . The degree of fanaticism is 
often the measure of sanity.” 

When Reed ran out of breath, others 
took up the burden. Joseph B. Ely, for- 
mer Governor of Massachusetts, boasted: 
“IT am a Liberty Leaguer, a Jeffersonian 
Democrat, and a member of the American 
Bar Association.” Then he criticized the 
quasijudicial power exercised by govern- 
ment agencies like NLRB and SEC: 
“Were these laws continued in force per- 
manently, constitutional balance . the 
bedrock foundation of our republican 
government, would be destroyed and with 
it the Constitution.” 

Senator Edward R. Burke, Nebraska 
Democrat: “There was a time when the 
banker was the favorite ‘whipping boy.’ 
The welts of the lash on the back of the 
banker may now be permitted to heal, 
while the lawyer takes his place with back 
bared at the post.” 

Representative Hatton W. Sumners, 
Dallas Democrat and chairman of the 
House Judiciary Committee: “We’ve jazzed 
our way into the jungle and there’s no 
boulevard leading out. We’ve got to cut 
down the trees and come out over the 
stumps.” 

By the fourth day, the bar had spent 
most of its rage and its metaphors. Calm- 


vers are the ones. . 


ly and deliberately the members settled 
down to discussions and resolutions. Rob- 
ert Lee Tullis, 73-year-old dean emeritus 
of Louisiana Law School, asked for an in- 
vestigation of the “latest appointee” to 
the Supreme Court of the United States. 
But it couldn’t do anything about Justice 
Black in any case, and the Assembly final- 
ly voted merely to suggest public Senate 
hearings on all future Supreme Court 
nominations. 

The few pro-administration delegates 
didn’t even bother to object when the As- 
sembly passed a resolution to establish a 
Supreme Court “vigilance” committee. 




















Acme 
The bar apologized 
to Livingston Jenks 


As a safeguard for “our American system 
of democratic government,” the commit- 
tee’s seven members will watch for future 
court-reform proposals and will submit 
them to the association’s membership for 
a vote. (The bar voted 41% to 1 against 
the President’s original court plan.) 
Other decisions: 

“To drop the current committee against 
ratification of the Child Labor Amendment 
and to poll association lawyers on their 
attitude toward such laws. The A.B.A. 
wants to offset the general and false im- 
pression that it opposes any restriction of 
child labor; actually, the bar objects to 
the phrasing of the amendment now 
pending.* 


{To appoint a publicity director, who 
will defend lawyers against attacks such as 
Mr. Roosevelt’s. 


€ To adopt a new canon of judicial ethics 
for greater dignity in the courtroom. In- 
spired by the trial of Bruno Richard 
Hauptmann, the code frowns on courtroom 
photographs and radio broadcasts. 


“ To elect as the new A.B.A. president, 
Arthur T. Vanderbilt of Short Hills, NJ. 


one of the State’s foremost trial lawyers. 


“| To apologize to the delegates from Ha- 
waii, Puerto Rico, and the Philippines. 
The official program listed them as “for- 


. ” 
cigners. 





*The Kentucky Court of Appeals last week 
voided the State’s ratification of the Child La- 
bor Amendment. Kentucky had rejected it im 
1926 but reconsidered and approved it early this 
year. The court based its decision on three 
points: once a State rejects an amendment, tt 
can’t change its vote; the child-labor ban is a 
dead issue, since one-fourth of the States have 
voted against it, notwithstanding the fact that 
some later reconsidered; and more than a rea- 
sonable time has elapsed since Congress sub- 
mitted it to the States in 1924. 
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Nanking Calls Ablest General 
To Rally North China Armies 


Strategy Study Shows 
Japan With Neck Stuck Out 


A little more than a year ago Pai Chung- 
hsi’s buglers rallied 500,000 Southern Chi- 


‘nese, and the republic seemed on the verge 


of civil war. As boss of the Fascist Prov- 
ince of Kwangsi, Pai threatened to march 


* north unless Dictator Chiang Kai-shek stif- 
fened his resistance to Japanese raids, es- 


pionage, and bullying in North China. 
Last week Chiang in his turn exhorted 
Pai to stiffen his resistance. The Dictator 


had given China’s No. 1 General (smartest 
strategist after himself) full command on 
the northern front. But this made no 
tangible impression on the Japanese. Their 
artillery shattered line after line of Chinese 
trenches; their tanks and armored trains 
forged ahead day by day; their aviators 
flew unchallenged—one could almost im- 
agine them humming: “We'll get Pai from 
the sky by and by.” 


Strategy 


The Japanese invasion (as the map 











100,000 RED MONGOLS, 
WELL ARMED BY MOSCOW, 
WAITING TO POUNCE ON 
JAPANESE. 


78,000 KANSYU 

MOHAMME DANS 
THREATEN FLANK 
OF JAPANESE 

ADVANCE. 


JAPANESE TRYING 
TO BREAK THROUGH 
MOUNTAIN PASSES 
TO PREVENT 100,000 
SHANS! REDS FROM 
CUTTING PINGSU! R.R 


MAIN CHINESE 


JAPANESE DRIVES TO 
SEPARATE SOVIET 
MONGOLIA FROM 
CHINA PROPER. 
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TEHCHOW a 


ARMIES RESISTING 
JAPANESE ADVANCE 
ALONG TWO KEY 
RAILROADS. 


Newsphotos 


Pai, No. 1 Chinese General 


REVOLT IN 

MANCHUKUO 
THREATENS 
JAPANESE 
REAR. 


SEA LEVEL 


this | J SHANTUNG PROVINCE 
hree ) i ee : HAN HOLDS 70,000 
t, aw —— TROOPS IN RESERVE. 
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hat Newsweek Map 


re | North China Puzzle: Japan’s military aim is to subjugate territory bounded by an ideal frontier, the Yellow 
River. (Spearheads show direction of main drives.) Tokyo hopes to win Shantung peninsula by diplomacy. 
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Chu Teh (cap) commands the Chinese Communists 


shows) consists of three major operations, 
more or less along North China’s three 
main rail arteries: the Pingsui, Pinghan, 
and Tsinpu. 

Pincsu1 Orrensive: When Japan started 
pouring troops out of Manchukuo last 
July, the first objective was to forge north- 
west along the Peiping-Suiyuan (Pingsui) 
line and occupy Nankow Pass 30 miles 
from the Northern Capital. Despite dev- 
astating floods, throughout the whole 
area, the invaders seized and held this 
natural gateway to Central Asia—famous 
in the story of war for 3,000 years—and 
then pressed on. 

In addition to the main Pingsui column, 
subsidiary mechanized bodies guided and 
supplied by aviation (like General Grazi- 
ani’s Hell-on-Wheels squadrons of Ethiopi- 
an renown) dashed onto the plains of 
Mongolia from points along Manchukuo’s 
western borders. Their business: to per- 
suade the rough-riding, long-haired de- 
scendants of Genghis Khan’s conquerors 
that at last the chance had come to revive 
the glories of the Mongol Empire. 

Kenji Doihara—able General and still 
abler political agent who paved the way 
for Japanese triumphs in Manchuria—had 
conditioned the Mongols for this new Japa- 
nese advance. And the simple plainsmen 
apparently were helping Doihara develop 
his pet program: establishment of a strong 
buffer State between China proper and 
Outer (Soviet) Mongolia. Last week the 
Japanese-Mongol forces reported the cap- 
ture of Pailingmiao, once Genghis Khan’s 
base of operations, and Taolin, amid the 
onetime Imperial Sheep Pastures. 

But two armies of 


unknown power 
threatened this advance. From North 


Central China a force of Mongol-hating 


Mohammedans marched toward Paotow— 
end of the Pingsui line and clearinghouse 
for the camel-borne treasures of Central 
Asia. From Shansi Province 100,000 to 
300,000 Communists under Chu Teh* ad- 
vanced to threaten the Pingsui army’s left 
flank. 

This made the Japanese send 60,000 
men (more than they had planned) on a 
dangerous mission in the mountains: to 
capture Yenmen Pass. This they claimed 





*One of those who kidnaped Chiang Kai-shek 
last December because of his “weakness” in 
dealing with the Japanese. 




















Keystone 


Dothara, Japan’s mystery man 


to have done last week; but the Reds al. 
so claimed victory and promised they 
would soon cut the Pingsui line. ; 

PincHan Orrensive: Tokyo exulted 
Sept. 24 when its troops entered Paoting, 
90 miles south of Peiping on the Peiping. 
Hankow (Pinghan) railroad. (At Paoting 


Academy, Chiang Kai-shek got his first 


military schooling.) 

But no cheering mobs warmed the vie. 
tors’ hearts. A few thousand old men and 
children sullenly watched them straggle jn, 
Able-bodied men and women had fled— 
they had joined the great retreat from an 
enemy that advanced behind engines which 
men armed only with knives and _ guns 
couldn’t fight. 

By this week the Japanese tanks and 
armored trains had reached Chengting. 4 
few miles farther on, a spur of the Pinghan 
climbs west onto the Shansi plateau. Over 
this road the Japanese hoped to meet their 
comrades coming down from Yenmen Pass, 
(It would also give them access to rich 
coal deposits.) 

Tstnpu Orrensive: “We shall fight like 
Napoleon in Russia,” said Gen. Pang 
Ping, “except—we won’t retreat.” 

That was three weeks ago. Today Pang 
Ping’s words have less weight than Ping. 
pong balls—he no longer commands a 
Chinese division defending the Tsinpu 
line, which runs from Tientsin to Pukow 
(Nanking) and which at the Yellow River 
branches off to Japanese-developed Tsing- 
tao. 

As certainly as the sun rose every morn- 
ing in the east, the Japanese war machine 
day by day gave the lie to Pang Ping’s 
grandiloquence. And by the end of last 
week the invaders claimed capture of 
Tehchow on the Shantung Province border 
—thus for the first time touching the fifth 
of the Five Provinces which Tokyo wants 
to weld into a new buffer State. 

The other four lie roughly in the great 
elbow which the Yellow River describes in 
its 1,000-mile course from Suiyuan Prov- 
ince to the sea. These the Japanese aim 
to subjugate by force; Shantung they hope 
to win by dickering. From the air they 
have bombarded it with bamboo cylinders 
containing anti-Nanking propaganda, and 
last week their mystery man, Doihara, re- 
putedly flew down to visit Provincial Dic- 
tator Han. 

Summary oF Stratecy: The Japanese 
now have so developed their advance that 
they must win, and win decisively, or suffer 
a veritable Napoleonic trouncing. They 
have extended their communications al- 
most to the limit. Their main columns, 
divided in themselves, are too far apart to 
support each other. With 280,000 men 
engaged, the Japanese have only 300,000 
first-class reserves; they can hardly afford 
any more brilliant diversions. 

Winter approaches. The Reds and 
Mongols in the north (like the Russians, 
for that matter) don’t mind the ice and 
snow; they are used to forced marches and 
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hunger. The Japanese suffer from the 
eold—they fall easy prey to pneumonia. 
They will not be able to live off the land— 
the weather will impede the bringing up of 
supplies. Unfriendly peasants and snipers 
already are harassing them in the rear— 
‘n fact censorship leaks last week let through 
reports of a major revolt in Manchukuo. 


€ Qn top of these problems remained the 
expensive Shanghai deadlock—so_ vividly 
reminiscent of Franco’s fiasco at Madrid. 
The Japanese have beseiged this metrop- 
olis with men, heavy guns, and aircraft 
since Aug. 13; but, as in the case of the 
Spanish capital, these tactics have merely 
stiffened popular morale and given cohe- 
sion to military resistance. 

The Japanese high command last week 
was forced to admit that: “We advance to 
right and left, catching the enemy in a 
pincers. But the enemy is ignorant of the 
first rules of strategy: he fails to fall back, 
and consequently we can’t go ahead.” 


Boycott 

Far less funny was an excuse given last 
week by the Tokyo Foreign Office. A Ger- 
man ship docked at Hong Kong with sun- 
dry Chinese refugees—survivors of a fleet 
of junks destroyed by a Japanese sub- 
marine. After first denying the incident, 
the Foreign Office asserted the U-boat had 
fired “in self defense.” 

In London, The Times replied to this 
with: “It is no easy matter for one nation 
to outrage the feelings of the entire world 
... The massacre in cold blood of a little 
civilian community—for a fleet of junks is 
little more than a floating village—can be 
extenuated by no plea... .” 

British anger crystallized itself in the 
formation of a Japanese Boycott Commit- 
tee, sanctioned by the government through 
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JAPANESE 
GOODS 
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Britain starts a boycott 


its two most powerful unofficial agencies, 
The Times and the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. A soda-fountain company can- 
celled orders for 100,000,000 Japanese 
straws, and civilians and merchants flocked 
to get buttons saying “I will buy no Jap- 
anese goods,” and store insignia, “We sell 
no Japanese goods.” 


Significance---- 

Even without resorting to naval action,* 
Britain and the United States (with their 
satellites) could cripple Japan economical- 
ly, because Japan lives on its trade with 
these powers. In waving the boycott club 
now, Britain is looking far ahead to the 
day when—complete mistress of Eastern 
Asia’s resources—Japan might become a 
formidable rival in world trade. 








Dictators 
Fiihrer and Duce Stage 


a Much Ado About—What? 


Most of the world has already forgotten 
about it. But to some 2,000,000 Berliners 
one rainy night last week will remain a 
memory to be unfolded to grandchildren. 
They saw the two Dictators ride down 
Unter den Linden together in unrivaled 
pomp—and on vast May Field, in the lee 
of the Olympic Stadium, Benito Mussolini 
and Adolf Hitler spoke to them. 

The Duce seemed tired—he had just in- 
spected German army maneuvers and the 
Krupp munitions works. The Fiihrer was 
fresh but lacked his usual messianic fervor. 





*For this see “If War Comes,” by Major 
R. E. Dupuy and Major G. F. Eliott, just pub- 
lished. 








The German maneuvers 








impressed Mussolini, but Hitler (pointing) made no pledges 
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Neither shouted dire Fascist threats, nei- 
ther uttered more than Fascist platitudes. 
Next day Mussolini concluded the five- 
day state visit, departed for Rome—where 
he marched once again like a conqueror— 
and telegraphed Hitler: “Waiting to wel- 
come you to Italy.” Yet no communiqué 
announced the future plans of the Nordic 
and Latin prophets. Shrewd diplomats 
guessed there was nothing to announce. 

A ten-day-old incident that received 
minimum publicity gave point to the visit’s 
seeming emptiness. After witnessing last 
month’s French maneuvers, War Minister 
Leslie Hore-Belisha of Britain exclaimed in 
Paris: “What magnificent soldiers! This 
army never will be beaten!” 

Perhaps Belisha (pronounced Be-lee’- 
sher) exaggerated. But his enthusiasm did 
reflect a widespread belief among military 
experts that France today possesses the 
most efficient land army on earth. 

Last week Britain used this mighty 
weapon to threaten Mussolini. In a joint 
note with Paris, London “invited” Rome 
to join a three-power parley on Spain— 
plainly hinting that unless the Duce agreed 
to withdraw his 60,000 Fascists, France 
would open its frontier and send aid to 
the Loyalists, probably including regular 
army troops. 





Significance 


The usually hypersensitive Fiihrer said 
nothing about not being invited to this 
conference, and the inference was that 
Prime Minister Neville Chamberlain is en- 


gineering a deal with him—which would 
leave Britain free to control Mussolini by 
force or bribery. 





Palestine 


Arab Terrorists Finally 
Draw Full British Wrath 


Nazareth: a Christian-Jewish-Moslem town 
in Galilee; captured and sacked by Mohamme- 
dans in the seventh century; recaptured by the 
Crusaders in 1100; taken by Saladin 87 years 
later, then retaken by Frederick II in 1229; all 
Christian inhabitants slaughtered by invading 
Arabs in 1263; occupied by the Turks in 1517; 
conquered by British troops in 1918. 

Seychelles Archipelago: a group of moun- 
tainous, coral-reefed islands in the Indian 
Ocean, 800 miles off the African coast; first 
settled about 1768 by France; painlessly an- 
nexed by Britain in 1810; since then successive- 
ly colonized by Negroes, Hindus, and Chinese, 
who now live amicably with the Anglo-French 
in glittering white coral houses and cultivate 
rubber and coconut trees. 


Sunday before last was Lewis Yelland 
Andrews’ 41st birthday. That morning the 
British Commissioner for Galilee and his 
assistant, G. M. Pirie-Gordon, worshiped 
at the Anglican Church in Nazareth. As 
they came out, three men sprang from 
behind a wall. Andrews only had time to 
cry: “Run for it, Gordon, they’ve got us 
this time!” Pirie-Gordon escaped; bullets 
felled the Commissioner and his bodyguard. 
































International 


Scandinavia: On his 67th birthday last week, King Christian X of 
Denmark opened this 2-mile, $8,000,000 bridge between Falster and Zea- 
land Islands. It cuts Berlin-Copenhagen train time one hour—and brings 
the Nazi menace closer to Sweden and Norway. 


—_———— 
—— 


The assassins vanished, but the author. 
ties avenged the crime drastically an 
promptly. In Jerusalem, flying squads 
rounded up members of the Arab Higher 
Committee—Moslem executive body and 
source of recent Arab opposition to Lop. 
don’s four-month-old plan for partitioning 
Palestine into an Arab and a Jewish State. 
plus a British-controlled neutral zone. 

The soldiers seized Dr. Hussein Khalidi, 
Jerusalem’s Mayor; Jamal Husseini, presi- 
dent of the Palestine Arab party; Fuad 
Saba, Higher Committee secretary; and 
Yacoub Hussein, Arab Youth Federation 
president. Within 48 hours the trouble. 
makers looked on their native land for the 
last time; prisoners on the cruiser Sussex, 
they sailed from Haifa—bound for exile in 
the Seychelles Isles. 

The ringleader did not go to the Sey- 
chelles. Haj Amin al Husseini, Mufti of 
Jerusalem and president of the Higher 
Committee and of the Moslem Supreme 
Council, managed to escape into the sacred 
Mosque of Omar, whose precincts are 
barred to Unbelievers. But while the 
Mufti hid safely (because desecration of the 
mosque would alienate 125,000,000 British 
Moslems), London abolished the Higher 
Committee, depriving him of a $350,000 
annual income from church property. 





Significance 

Britain now has removed the last real 
obstacle to Palestine partition. At the 
Zionist Congress two months ago, the Jews 
already had given qualified approval; six 
weeks ago the League intimated it would 
consent; and the supposed opposition of 
potentates like King Ibn Saud of Saudi 
Arabia has never gone beyond words. 
Partition—with Britain holding the key 
strategic ports—solves a thorny adminis- 
trative problem and safeguards the eastern 
end of the Mediterranean. 


The Windsors 


Duke and Duchess Plan 
New Thrills for America 





At long last the Duchess is coming 
home. In Paris last week—just four 
months after her third marriage—her hus- 
band announced that he and the former 
Wallis Warfield of Baltimore will visit the 
United States (also Germany and other 
countries) “in the near future ... to study 
housing and working conditions.” They 
are expected here around Christmastime. 

The Duke of Windsor revealed that he 
acted with the British Government’s con- 
sent, though he will resume the role that 
made him, as King Edward VIII, a head- 
ache to that government: Protector of the 
Working Man. 


Confronting Them---- 


A newspaper orgy: miles of film for the 
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Newsphotos 


Cardenas (leaning on elbows) promised to break up the last estates 


newsreels; acres of flashlight bulbs for news 
photographers; a tough time for police- 
men; sleepless nights for the Secret Serv- 
ice; a commotion in the State Department; 
insomnia for the British Embassy; a pol- 
ishing up of adjectives for radio commen- 
tators; throngs of curiosity seekers and 
autograph hunters; a flood of crank mail; 
agonized schemes of the socially ambi- 
tious; a disposition on the part of most of 
the population of the United States to al- 
low the Duke and Duchess to live their 
own lives—amid pitiless publicity. 





Campaign In Rio 


Moscow Order Brings 
Martial Law to Brazil 


In coffee-boom days an unwritten Bra- 
zilian law dictated that every other Presi- 
dent should come from Sao Paulo—lest it 
secede; this southern coffee-growing State 
possessed half the nation’s wealth. In off 
years Minas Geraes or Rio Grande do Sul, 
next most powerful States, might have the 
presidency. 

But in 1930 Sao Paulo went too far. 
Instead of endorsing a candidate from 
another State, Washington Luiz Pereira, 
retiring President, named Dr. Julio Prestes 
from his own State. Prestes won the 
election, giving Sao Paulo two Presidents 
in succession. 

Determined to see no such precedent 
established, Oswaldo Aranha, fiery lawyer 
and cattleman—now Brazil’s Ambassador 
and most popular foreign diplomat in 
Washington—clattered up from Rio 
Grande do Sul with an army. He cap- 
tured Rio de Janeiro, ousted Luiz, pre- 
vented Prestes’ inauguration, and installed 


Rio Grande’s “wrongfully defeated” can- 
didate, Getulio Dornellas Vargas, lawyer 
and banker. 

For one year and five months Vargas 
governed under a “state of war” that per- 
mitted him to jail his enemies without 
trial. By March 1932 these were suffi- 
ciently rooted out for Vargas to end the 
first “state of war.” Two years later a 
hand-picked Constituent Assembly oblig- 
ingly confirmed him in office for another 
four years and (to quiet liberal alarms) 
promulgated a Constitution forbidding 
him to succeed himself. 

But, by November 1935, Vargas had 
to declare a second “state of war” again 
to put down a revolt, partly civil, partly 
military, and partly Communist. Though 
he then called communism “an exotic plant 
that will never take root in our society,” 
he used his emergency powers to jail more 
than 7,000 Red suspects and other political 
enemies. 

Last June 18 Vargas restored “peace,” 
to give the country six months of freedom 
for the campaign leading up to the elec- 
tions scheduled for next Jan. 3. But he 
pledged support to nobody, and began to 
flirt with the green-shirted Integralistas, 
Brazilian Fascists led by Plinio Salgado. 
Some even accused him of subsidizing 
Salgado. 

Last week Vargas confirmed the worst 
suspicions of his enemies by proclaiming 
another “state of war” for 90 days—the 
elections occur in 93 days. As a pretext he 
flourished a 10,000-word “order from Mos- 
cow,” calling on the Brazilian Reds to 
create general chaos and to start a revolu- 
tion Oct. 27. 





Significance 


Recent acts of President Vargas tend to 
bear out charges that he is planning to 





prolong his rule beyond constitutional 
limits. Component States of the federation 
are largely autonomous; and, as Rio 
Grande do Sul has a trained State army of 
30,000 whose commander, Gov. Flores da 
Cunha, is opposed to Vargas, military up- 
risings are likely. 
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Mexican Showdown 
Cardenas Calls the Bluff 
of Gen. Cedillo in His Lair 


Two hundred and fifteen miles north- 
west of Mexico City, and 6,000 feet above 
the sea, lies a city of broad avenues, 
spacious plazas, and luxuriant gardens. 
Beyond it, over the great central plateau, 
stretches a wooded area as large as West 
Virginia—one of the richest, if least pub- 
licized, States of the Mexican Republic. 
Since 1583 miners have dug silver there; 
today gold, copper, lead, zinc, bismuth, 
mercury, and oil are also found there. 

Both State and city are named San 
Luis Potosi and both have played a 
capital role in Mexican history. From San 
Luis Potosi, Benito Juarez fought the war 
of liberation against the French in 1863. 
There Francisco Madero planned the revo- 
lution that ended the long dictatorial 
regime of Porfirio Diaz in 1911. And there 
Gen. Saturnino Cedillo has ruled unchal- 
lenged as Governor for twenty years, mak- 
ing and unmaking Presidents and barring 
them—whatever they might do in other 
States—from interfering in his own. 

It was Cedillo who dethroned and exiled 
Mexico’s most recent “strong man.” Plu- 
tarco Elias Calles, and who helped Lazaro 
Cardenas to the Presidency. Perhaps now 
he wishes he had not done it. Unlike his 
predecessors, Cardenas translated his paper 
plans into action and pressed forward with 
a New Deal program that Cedillo con- 
sidered premature, if not dangerously 
radical. 

As Secretary of Agriculture, Cedillo for 
a time was able to exempt his own State 
from the “Bolshevik” redistribution of 
large estates. But last August his privi- 
leges came to an end. He quit, withdrew 
to San Luis Potosi, where he still com- 
manded Mexico’s last private army (be- 
tween 8.000 and 15,000 men), and inti- 
mated he might resist the New Deal with 
force. 

He failed to act, however, and last week 
the New Deal seemed universally trium- 
phant. A month ago President Cardenas 
closed the San Luis Potosi aviation school 
and withdrew the planes. Two weeks later 
he marched two regular army regiments 
into the State. Soon after that, a Federal 
officer arrived in San Luis and openly 
promised the peasants that the big hacien- 
das would be split up among them as soon 
as possible. Saturday, Cardenas decreed 
that Cedillo’s private army must be dis- 
armed. 
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Season’s Statistics Prove Conclusively 


New York Will Win World Series 


In 1908 the Chicago White Sox connect- 
ed for just three home runs during the en- 
tire season. In 1930, the Chicago Cubs 
walloped 171 home runs. From 1907 
through 1927, Walter Johnson struck out 
3,497 batsmen. Between 1906 and 1928, 
Ty Cobb walked to the plate 11,429 times, 
made 4,191 hits, and scored 2,244 runs. 

Anyone can dig up statistical jewels like 
these by thumbing through one or more 
of baseball’s many guide books. But it’s 


very few words: the Yankees have much 
more batting power; the Giants are better 
defensively; and the pitching is about even. 
Dopesters agree that the Giants won’t 
score many runs even against weak pitch- 
ing. Yankees like Lou Gehrig, Joe Di- 
Maggio, and Bill Dickey figure to murder 
mediocre pitching. 

The Giant’s cause is hopeless unless Carl 
Hubbell and Cliff Melton puzzle Yankee 
batters. Both are southpaws, and both 




















Wide World 


According to World Series betting odds, 
this is a prophetic picture of Bill Terry, the Giant’s manager 


a Ripleyan phenomenon that a_ small 
group of men, otherwise normal, carry 
thousands of such facts around in their 
heads. 

Their daily chore is writing about base- 
ball, and they probably know more about 
their subject than experts in any other 
field. Their business is their pleasure, and 
they eat, sleep, and talk shop. Rely on a 
baseball writer’s statistics—but don’t pay 
much attention to his opinions. He’s prob- 
ably biased from the days when he first 
became a fan. 

If, for instance, he picks the New York 
Giants to win the current World Series, he 
undoubtedly belongs to the old school 
which prefers scientific, low-score games. 
If he backs the Yankees, he probably first 
saw the baseball light of day when Babe 
Ruth swung to homeric fame. 

An impartial consensus of all the ex- 
perts’ predictions can be boiled down to a 


throw a special delivery known as the 
screwball. Unlike the average _left- 
hander’s curve, which breaks in to a right- 
handed batter, the screwball swerves down 
and away from the plate. 

On his record Manager Bill Terry can 
be calculated to get the best out of his 
Giant players. So too can Joe McCarthy, 
who for several years has harmonized the 
Yankee prima donnas into one big happy 
family. 

If either team has an advantage in spirit, 
it’s the Giants. With only fair material, 
they fought through a bitter battle in the 
National League pennant race and con- 
clusively demonstrated their ability to win 
close games. The Yankees, overpowering 
all opposition in the American League, 
coasted under the wire. 

As the umpire shouted “Play Ball” for 
the opening game, the odds were on the 
Yankees, but hunch players grabbed 


te 


chances to take a flyer on the screwballs 
and the spirit of the Giants. 

On one thing about the World Series, 
baseball men agree. It isn’t good for the 
game to have another all-New York final 
—the fifth since 1920. Many New York- 
ers can take their baseball or leave it alone, 
but when cities like Detroit, Chicago, and 
Boston get in the series, citizens heat up 
to a boiling point which owners feel is 
more appropriate for a game still bally- 
hooed as the National Pastime. 


{ Statistics belie the supremacy of the two 
pennant winners. The Yankees finished 
third in club batting and fifth in field- 
ing; Charley Gehringer, Detroit Tiger, led 
the American League batters. The Giants 
were fourth in batting and second in field- 
ing; Joe Medwick of the St. Louis Cardi- 
nals won individual batting laurels in the 
National League. Only in pitching did the 
two New York clubs really lead _ their 
leagues—and there was one exception to 
their supremacy: Johnny Allen of Cleve- 
land. Up to last Sunday, Allen had won 
fifteen games without a loss—one short 
of the American League record. Then, 
pitching the last game of the season, he 
allowed Detroit only five hits but lost 1 
to 0. 





Barkless Dogs 
Maintain Belgian Congo Calm 
In Manhattan 


They look like dogs; they are dogs; but 
they don’t sound like dogs. Though they 
can sing in a high, musical whine and give 
a throaty, rumbling growl, part of their 
vocal equipment is either undeveloped or 
nonexistent. They can’t bark. 

Their names are Wallop and Bois, and 
they arrived last week in New York from 
the Belgian Congo, via England. The 
Africans call them basenji (“bush thing,” 
pronounced — bisinjee); Americans — will 
probably call them barkless dogs. Their 
arrival may herald a new noiseless era for 
dogdom. Apartment dwellers and those 
who live in crowded districts are likely to 
welcome canines that can be guaranteed 
not to yap, yelp, or otherwise annoy the 
neighbors. 


Breed 


Since the twelfth Egyptian dynasty, 
basenji have been expert game hunters. 
Natives set fire to tangled jungle under- 
brush and post the dogs in a clearing: 
when the flames drive out antelope, the 
dogs dive for their quarry’s throats. Thus 
basenji prove the old proverb: they bite 
and don’t talk about it. 

Basenji are fleet as greyhounds, clean 
as cats. When they return mud-splattered 
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Roundup 









Madison Square Garden’s 
twelfth annual ‘World’s 
championship’ Rodeo opens 
in New York this week. City 
slickers, however, will witness 
no such pageant as 25,000 
spectators—including bow- 
legged cowboys, Canadian 
Indians who peeped over the 
fence, and girl dudes in gleam- 
ing boots—saw at the 28th 
annual Pendleton (Ore.) 
Roundup last month. There 
won't be a mammoth ‘West- 
ward Hol!’ parade, but New 
Yorkers probably will see 
photographers duck bull- 
dogged steers and broncos: 
70 of the 200 contestants for 
New York prizes appeared in 
the Pendleton show. 
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Acme 


Bois (‘The Dog’) can’t bark 


from hunts, they lick each other clean. In 
defense of their young, they will attack 
their deadliest jungle enemy, the leopard. 
For big-game hunts, tribal chiefs tie 
pebble-filled gourds to them; then they 
may be followed through the bush. 

Mrs. Olivia Burn, an Englishwoman 
who once bred wire-haired fox terriers, in- 
troduced the breed to civilization (Nrews- 
WEEK, Feb. 20, 1937). During a visit with 
her husband in the Congo last Winter, 
she induced the natives to give her several 
pairs of the dogs for breeding; these she 
took to her home at Bossingham, near 
Canterbury. For the June American Ken- 
nel (Club) Gazette, she wrote an article 
about the basenji, and this attracted the 
attention of Dogs, Inc., a New York firm. 

Last month B. Hamilton Rogers—Dogs, 
Inc., partner (and nephew of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury)—sailed for Eng- 
land to buy a pair of basenji. Mrs. Burn, 
although well pleased with her world 
monopoly, finally agreed to part with Wal- 
lop, a bitch born in England, and Bois 
(in Congoese: “The Dog’), Congo-born 
male. 

Last week, facing photographers and 
wuff-wuffing reporters in Manhattan, the 
dogs remained calmer than their new mas- 
ter. Even after six days at sea, Rogers 
hadn’t completely recovered from the sight 
of the Bossingham kennels. “It was a 
weird experience,” said Rogers, who grew 
up around dogs during his Port Washing- 
ton, Long Island, boyhood. “In broad day- 
light we walked through a yard contain- 
ing ten perfectly healthy, wide-awake dogs 
—and you could have heard a pin drop!” 


Horses Smash Records, 
and C. V. Whitney Quits 


Menow, a two-year-old colt, last week 
won the 48th Futurity and $59,800 for his 
owner-breeder, Hal Price Headley. At 
Belmont Park, Long Island, Menow clipped 
11/5 seconds from the world’s 614-furlong 
record of 1 minute 16 2/5 seconds. 

Greyhound, famous five-year-old geld- 
ing, trotted a mile in 1 minute 56 seconds 
—%4 of a second under the world mark set 
by Peter Manning in 1922 on the same 
Lexington (Ky.) track. 

Cornelius Vanderbilt Whitney, pressed 
by “lack of time,” announced his retire- 
ment from racing. He will keep his stud 
farm; but the stable’s blue and brown, 
adopted by the present owner’s grand- 
father, will disappear from the track. 





First Big Games 
Make Some Football Coaches 
Happy, Others Sad 


€ Making his debut at the University of 
Nebraska, Lawrence (Biff) Jones, ex- 
Army, Louisiana State, and Oklahoma 
coach, achieved an upset victory that may 
stand as the high point of the entire 1937 
season. By a score of 14-9, his Cornhuskers 
picked the ears off Minnesota, who an- 
nually boast the toughest crop of football 
players in the country. Thus Jones pre- 
served his record of never having lost an 
opening game, and Minnesota suffered its 
second defeat since 1932 (Northwestern 
sank Minnesota in the mud last Fall). 


“| Supposedly matched against a strong 
opponent, Notre Dame used its first, 
second, third, fourth, and fifth teams, 
to defeat Drake 21-0. The Irish now meet 
in succession: Illinois, Carnegie Tech, 
Navy, Minnesota, Pittsburgh, Army, 
Northwestern, Southern California. 


“| With Brud Holland, Negro end, scoring 
three touchdowns in the final quarter (two 
on end-around plays), Cornell smeared 
Colgate 40-7, handing Coach Andy Kerr 
his most depressing defeat since 1929. 





GUESSING GAMES 
(Oct. 9 favorites listed first in italics) 


INTERNATIONAL: Purdue-Carnegie Tech; 
Manhattan-Michigan State; Texas 


A. & M.-Mississippi State; Louisiana 
State-Rice; North Carolina-New York 
University; Southern California-Ohio 
State. 

East: Army-Columbia; [arvard-Brown; 
Cornell-Princeton; Pittsburgh-Du- 
quesne; Holy Cross-Georgetown; Nav y- 
Virginia; Yale-Pennsylvania. 

Soutueast: Alabama-South Carolina: 
Georgia-Clemson; Duke-Tennessce: 
Kentucky-Georgia Tech. 

Mipwest: Northwestern-Michigan; Wis- 
consin-Chicago; Notre Dame-lllinois: 
Minnesota-Indiana; Nebraska-lowa 
State: Kansas State-Missouri. 

Soutuwest: Arkansas-Baylor; Texas-Ok- 
lahoma. 

West: California-Washington State; Wash- 
ington-Oregon State; U.C.L.A.-Stan- 
ford. 








ENTERTAINMENT 





An Irishman Offers 
Sympathetic Screen Record of 
Victoria’s Reign 


June 21, 1837, stalwart heralds lined the 
battlements of St. James’s Palace and offi- 
cially proclaimed 18-year-old Princess Vic- 
toria as the Queen of England. A hun- 
dred years later to the day, the Lord 
Chamberlain lifted a ban which had pro- 
hibited stage and screen representations of 
the Widow at Windsor, and Herbert Wil- 
cox was permitted to start production of 
the film he had dreamed of making for 
ten years—VIcTORIA THE GREAT. 

The producer-director’s screen history 
of Victoria’s memorable reign is obviously 
the work of lavish and reverent hands. 
Beginning with a dignified, rather pretty 
girl’s ascent to the throne, the episodic 
screen play by Miles Malleson and Charles 
de Grandcourt high-lights a regal career 
through the Diamond Jubilee of 1897, 
four years before the death of the tired, 
elderly widow plunged the empire in 
mourning. 


— — PPO 


Although some Anglophobes may con- 
sider it history examined through rose- 
colored binoculars, the film is historically 
accuraie—and as authentic in props and 
backgrounds as England’s libraries, mu- 




















Artful make-up ages Anna Neagle 
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STAR-WAGON: In Maxwell Anderson’s new drama, Bur- 
gess Meredith invents a machine that takes people into the 
past. His crony, Russell Collins, watches him prepare it for a 
flight. In the second act, Meredith and company whisk back 
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to 1902, to learn what a sad time he would have had wed to a 
rich girl instead of Lillian Gish, cyclist. Finally, they flit back 
to the present and he tells his wife that he would have married 
her anyway, if he had another chance. 








THEATRE WEEK 





Tew seasons ago Maxwell An- 
derson won, with “Winterset,” the 
Drama Critics Circle’s prize _ silver 
plaque. Last season, with “High Tor,” 
he won it for the second consecutive 
time. This season, with THe Srar- 
Wacon, he wins the Drama Critics Cir- 
cle’s prize tin hoot-whistle. The pres- 
entation banquet will be held in the 
back room of Samuel French’s drama 
bookshop, where the dusty old hokum 
plays are stored. If the Drama Critics 
Circle perchance should see fit not to 
award the aforesaid hoot-whistle to Mr. 
Anderson, something is wrong with the 
Drama Critics Circle. For the ambi- 
tious and often worthy guest of honor 
at two of its past free meals has on 
this occasion confected an exhibit so 
muddled, so fruity with sentimental 
wham, so bogusly metaphysical, and 
generally so amateurish in thought and 
execution that even a critic for St. 
Nicholas, The Youth’s Companion, or 
a London newspaper should be able to 
appreciate its childish hollowness. 

When “The Star-Wagon,” which is 
a commonplace reboiling of all the bad 
plays dealing with the transportation 
of present-day persons to a bygone and 
theoretically more dulcet period in 
time, was tried out in Buffalo, Guthrie 
McClintic, the producer, asked why he 
selected Buffalo, replied that he chose 
it because it was out of reach of “the 
wrecking crew,” by that term plainly 
meaning the New York critics. The 
implication, surely, was that even Mr. 
McClintic had advance misgivings as 
to Anderson’s latest performance. It 
could not have been otherwise, inas- 
much as if any producer in the con- 
temporary theatre cannot and should 
not allude to the critics as a wrecking 
crew it is this selfsame McClintic. Dur- 
ing the first two years of the Critics 
Circle’s existence its annual award has 
both times been conferred on McClin- 
tic’s Anderson productions; McClintie’s 
own wife, Katharine Cornell, owes her 
standing in the theatre very largely to 
the exuberant testimonials of the boys; 
and McClintic’s productions in general 
have uniformly been accorded a critical 
hospitality that in its expansiveness has 
been almost Southern. The dubious- 
, on 





Two Strikes And Out 


by GEORGE JEAN NATHAN 


ness and nervous disquiet that McClin- 
tic felt over “The Star-Wagon” are 
thus the only things that could possi- 
bly account for his otherwise puzzling 
animadversion. At any rate, let us 
hope so, for one would not like to think 
that an impresario of his erstwhile good 
judgment had made the mistake of es- 
timating Anderson’s present try as any- 
thing more than a foxy attempt to 
bamboozle the more sentimentally in- 
clined theatre reviewers and, through 
them, the kind of box office that pro- 
vides with each ticket a large glass of 
beer for the purchaser to cry into. 
Anderson for several years now has 
been voted the most likely rival of 
O’Neill for top honors in the native 
drama. But “The Star-Wagon” must 
make even his most ardent champions 
doubtfully scratch their chins. No first- 
rate dramatist could conceivably, 
whether intentionally or unintentional- 
ly, commit any such thinking or writ- 
ing job. A first-rate dramatist may, of 
course, have his off day and produce an 
inferior work, but no dramatist of real 
and permanent quality on the offest day 
in his whole life could believe in and 
compose “The Star-Wagon,” or, save 
he were starving to death, his fifteen 
small children were without shoes, his 
wife had just run off with A. A. Milne, 
and Hollywood hadn’t made him an of- 
fer, despairfully permit its public pres- 
entation with his name attached to it. 
From first to last, this play by O’- 
Neill’s alleged runner-up is as feeble a 
dramatic performance as ever even an 
Owen Davis runner-up has offered to 
the local trade. A chowder of Beulah 
Marie Dix, Channing Pollock, George 
Scarborough, Max Marcin, James Ha- 
gan, and all the other play-brewers 
who have distilled an audience’s lach- 
rymal juices with flashbacks showing 
the sad, gray-haired old heroine in a 
bright ruffled dress of the McKinley 
era enjoying a gay dill pickle on the 
picnic greensward with her aspiring 
youthful lover, now a disappointed $10- 
a-week clerk in a shoe factory, it is— 
what with its fake profundity belated- 
ly ground out of H. G. Wells’ old time- 
machine—eminently deserving of the 
critics’ this year’s booby diploma. 
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seums, and governmental records could 
make it. As Queen Victoria, Anna Neagle 
rides in the same coach that carried the 
real Victoria to St. Paul’s Cathedral and 
King George VI to his recent coronation 
ceremonies. As Albert, the Prince Con- 
sort, Anton Walbrook saves his wife from 
assassination at the same spot on Consti- 
tution Hill where a suspected assassin last 
year waved a pistol at King Edward VIII. 

“Victoria the Great” is not all pomp and 
documented circumstance. It tells, with 
dignity and tenderness, the love story of 
the strong-willed Queen and the scholarly 
German Prince who gradually became her 
adviser on all important matters of state. 


Showman 

The outstanding personality of this 
screen pageantry is the man who planned, 
produced, and directed it. Recognized as 
one of the leading showmen of the British 
film world, Herbert Wilcox started his 
career in 1919 with a £117 army gratuity 
granted for his services in the Royal Fly- 
ing Corps. He entered the motion-picture 
field as a distributor but soon felt the urge 
to produce. Of his recent pictures, “Nell 
Gwyn” and “Peg of Old Drury”—both 
starring Anna Neagle—are best known to 
American audiences. 

Responsible for many innovations in the 
English industry, the Irish-born producer 
was the first to realize the importance of 
Hollywood talent, and imported such play- 
ers as Mae Marsh (at the height of her 
fame he paid her $5,000 a week) , Dorothy 
Gish, and Betty Blythe. Also the first to 
envision the rosy future of sound films, he 
came to the United States to experiment 
with the new technique. 

Now, as head of his own company 
(which will release exclusively through 
RKO-Radio), Wilcox is still an admirer 
of Hollywood’s methods, and he bitterly 
insists that England’s labor laws are sti- 
fling the British industry by denying it the 
chance to learn from imported American 
talent. Nevertheless, the fact that his 
schedule for the coming season will devote 
a $4,000,000 budget to five pictures is an 
indication that the British film industry 
is fast acquiring an American perspective. 

The trade paper Variety lists others: 
British film budgets under $500,000 are 
the exception rather than the rule; the 
30-odd films which England will send to 
America before the close of 1937 will re- 
flect the producers’ determination to ape 
Hollywood by making class pictures 
grounded on international appeal. 


oe, 


OTHER OPENINGS 


Back In Circunation (Warner Broth- 
ers): One minor mystery and a great 
deal of mock heroics, set in the hard-boiled 
newspaper world of an Adela Rogers St. 
Johns story and made passably entertain- 
ing by an expert cast. Pat O’Brien, Joan 
Blondell, Margaret Lindsay. 





Fir For A Kina (RKO-Radio): Fit 
for Joe E. Brown fans only, and even then 
with reservations, this slapstick romance 
casts the mighty-mouthed comedian as a 
cub reporter and the dim-witted knight- 


errant of a Graustarkian princess. Helen 
Mack, Paul Kelly. 


ATLantic Fiicut (Monogram): Avi- 
ators Dick Merrill and Jack Lambie make 
inauspicious screen debuts in a nondescript 
melodrama based on their recent trans- 
atlantic flight. 








Town Hall Installs 
Recording Service to Preserve 
the Season’s Concerts 


If you want to know precisely what 
Rudy Vallee sang and said on his radio 


Washington Now Takes 
an Exception to Washington’s 
Crossing of the Delaware 


The National Park Service of the In- 
terior Department went in for a bit of 
art criticism last week. One of its pub- 
licity clipsheets unloaded a blast against 
Emanuel Leutze’s famous painting of 
“Washington Crossing the Delaware.” 

Governmental criticism condemned the 
painting as “theatrical and bombastic. 
Realism is completely lacking. No man 
in his senses, least of all the Commander- 
in-Chief of the Continental Armies, would 
stand erect in an open boat, while passage 
of an ice-jammed river was being nego- 
tiated.” Further exception was taken to 
the fact that the German-born artist had 
used the Rhine as his model for the Dela- 
ware River. 

The department’s press handout is one 
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Metropolitan Museum of Art 


New question about an old incident: did Washington stand or sit? 


program two years ago this week, the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Co. can reproduce the 
broadcast on a phonograph. For years— 
and for various reasons—the larger radio 
stations have recorded important pro- 
grams. 

Last week the management of Town 
Hall, New York, announced a new use for 
the recorder. For the first time such an 
instrument will be installed in a_ public 
auditorium, and for $40 recitalists may 
preserve an evening’s concert—including 
applause. In the basement under the stage 
a recording machine preserves the happen- 
ings in the auditorium, and immediately 
after the final encore the artist may tuck 
5 pounds of concert under his arm for 
calm review at home. 

Most musicians like to study their er- 
rors and gauge the popularity of various 
numbers. They also like the new service 
because it will be a great timesaver: in- 
stead of dashing off to far away auditions, 
they now will be able to forward a sample 
concert by mail. 


of a series devoted to “the encourage- 
ment of American art and the stimulation 
of public appreciation.” Each monthly re- 
lease includes criticism of an artist’s work 
along with a sketch of his life. 

Leutze was born in Wiirttemberg in 
1816, arrived in Virginia a year later with 
his family, and at 25 returned to Germany. 
In 1859 he once again settled in America. 
A recognized artist who painted such ce- 
lebrities as Ulysses S. Grant and Nathaniel 
Hawthorne, today he is known almost 
solely for his “Crossing the Delaware.” 
According to the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, present owners of the 12- by 21-foot 
canvas, there is no record of why Leutze 
chose to picture this historical scene. Ap- 
parently not done as a commission, it 
bloomed into prominence in 1897 when 
John S. Kennedy bought it from a private 
collection and presented it to the museum. 

By painting a seated Washington, 
Leutze would probably have escaped pos- 
terity’s criticism. In fact he’d probably 
have escaped posterity all together. 
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Roosevelt Again Forecasts 


A Balanced Budget 


But Treasury Reports Deficit 
So Far This Fiscal Year 


1932—“I regard reduction of Federal 
spending as one of the most important 
issues of this campaign.” 

19833—“The members of the Congress 
and I are pledged to immediate economy.” 

1934—“‘We should plan to have a defi- 
nitely balanced budget for the third year 
of recovery and from that time on seek a 
continuing reduction of the national debt.” 

1935—“It is evident that we have not 
yet reached a point at which a complete 
balance of the budget can be obtained. I 
am, however, submitting to the Congress 
a budget . which balances except for 
expenditures to give work to the unem- 
ployed.” 

1936—“Federal revenues are increasing; 
emergency expenditures are decreasing. A 
balanced budget is on the way.” 

Throughout the Roosevelt administra- 
tion “Wipe Out the Deficit” has been a 
recurring theme song. To date, however, 
it has proved a ballad of longing rather 
than of fulfillment. Last week President 
Roosevelt added another line to the chorus. 
Speaking at Bonneville, Ore. (see page 9) , 
he announced: “We expect to have [the 
budget | definitely balanced by the next 
fiscal year.’ 

If the administration accomplishes the 








Newsweek by Pat Terry 
Secretary Morgenthau sought 
new ways to save money 


task, it will be the first time that govern- 
mental income has equaled outgo since 
1930—as shown by the accompanying ta- 
ble (figures are for millions of dollars; first 
three years were Hoover administration) . 


YEAR 

Enpep’- Re- EXPEND- Pus.ic 
JUNE 30 CEIPTS ITURES DericiT Dest 
1931 $3,317 $4,220 $ 903 $16,801 
1932 2,121 5,274 3,153 19,487 
1933 2,238 5,307 3,069 22,539 
1934 3,278 7,244 3,966 27,053 
1935 3,800 7,376 3,576 28,701 
1936 4,116 8,880 4,764 33,779 
1937 5,294 8,105 2,707 36,425 

















Acme 
Under-Secretary Magill 
talked of income-tax increases 


In his budget message to Congress, de- 
livered last April, President Roosevelt fore- 
cast for the current fiscal year “an esti- 
mated net deficit of $418,000,000 ... I 
propose to use every means at my com- 
mand to eliminate this deficit during the 
coming fiscal year. I expect to accom- 
plish this by taking definite action . . . I 
regard it as extremely important that we 
should achieve a balance of actual income 
and outgo.” 

This week an announcement by the 
Treasury Department indicated that the 
President may have been too optimistic. 
The department released the following 
figures showing the government’s finances 
at the end of the first quarter of the cur- 
rent fiscal year: 




















Harris & Ewing 
Comptroller Tremaine attacked 
the tax on capital gains 


Three months ended Sept. 30 
1936 

359,641,732 

101,898,006 


1937 
593,528,806 $ 
115,611,274 


ReEceEIPTs 
Income tax $ 
Customs 


Miscel- 
laneous 1,391,966,051 826,107,065 
T otal 1,650,690,764  1,135,915,678 


EXPENDITURES 
Recovery 
& Relief 
Departmental & 
Miscellaneous 1,391 ,966,051 
T otal 1,925,514,246 
Dericit 273,823,482 
Pusuic Desr 
(asofSept.30) 36,875,090,831 


532,548,195 834,692,700 


826,107,065 
1,660,799,765 

524,884,087 
33,832,894,228 

Studying the figures, economists found 
it significant that at the end of the first 
quarter the deficit amounted to two-thirds 
of the $418,000,000 President Roosevelt 
forecast for the entire fiscal year. While 
Treasury officials worked on revised budg- 
et estimates, to be announced after the 
President’s return to Washington, other 
experts guessed that the deficit might rise 
to $1,000,000,000 or $1,500,000,000 by 
next June 30. 

Such a possibility disturbed administra- 
tion leaders. Secretary Morgenthau told 
reporters that at the President’s request 


the Treasury was launching an intensive 
study of ways to save money: “We are 


going over all the figures . to see what 
possible economies can still be made.” 
Should the economy drive fail to un- 
cover sufficient savings, Treasury officials 
hope to increase revenues through a pro- 
gram of tax revision. Last week Morris S. 
Tremaine, Comptroller of the State of 
New York for the past eleven vears and a 
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friend of President Roosevelt, called op 
Under-Secretary of the Treasury Roswell] 
Magill with one suggestion along these 
lines. The administration should repeal or 
modify the taxes on capital gains and up- 
distributed profits, he urged, because these 
levies are stifling business and the stock 
market and therefore curtailing rather 
than increasing the government’s income. 
Treasury experts are studying several 
alternate proposals. Tremaine revealed that 
“Doctor Magill spoke of increases in the 
middle income-tax brackets.” Also under 
consideration is a lowering of personal ex- 
emptions below present levels of $2,500 for 
married and $1,000 for single persons. 
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Meat Prices Up 


Butchers Battle 
to Reduce Rising Prices 








Seventeen years ago postwar inflation 
shot living costs to a record high; meat, | 
Sety Ameete | OOM of the most expensive items in the 

American food budget, reached a peak of 


Doomed: ‘The United States Lines hereby invites bids ... for the SS. $21.50 for 100 pounds of choice beef. 

Leviathan for immediate scrapping.’ This announcement last week ended Since then the cycle has gone round 
speculation over the fate of the former flagship of the American merchant and round. By 1929 the National In- 
marine, tied up at a Hoboken (N.J.) dock since September 1934. At dustrial Conference Board’s food-price in- 
present scrap-iron prices, officials feel the 24-year-old ship should bring dex was 7.2 per cent above the 1923 
between $1,250,000 and $2,000,000. Meanwhile, the Maritime Commis-_ average; then came the depression, with 
sion revealed it had accepted a bid of $15,750,000 submitted by the New- prices touching bottom in 1933; since 
port News Shipbuilding & Drydock Co. to build a successor to the then the cost of living has crept back to 


Leviathan (NEwsweEEK, Sept. 27, 1937). about 89 per cent of the 1923 level. 
Two years ago meat prices spurted up- 


ward. Economists, butchers, and packers 
blamed the 1934 drought which had 
withered corn crops, forcing farmers to kill 
most of their cattle for lack of fodder. As 
a result of the shortage of well-fed beef, 
consumers’ “strikes” against high meat 
prices broke out in the Fall of 1935. 

Last week a similar cycle of supply and 
demand roused meat buyers to protest 
soaring prices. Last year’s drought ha: 
shrunk farmers’ herds, pushing the pric? 
of choice beef to $19.90 per 100 pounds, 
nearly 50 per cent over September 1936. 
Even poorer grades of beef are selling 30 
per cent above 1936 prices, and quotations 
on hogs and lambs are 10 to 20 per cent 
higher than a year ago. 

Meat consumers are rebelling. Eggs, 
fish, cheese, and vegetables are replacing 
meat on many family menus; restaurant 
owners protest that they are losing money 
on every steak served. 

In New York last Saturday, 5,000 mem- 
bers of the Federation of Kosher Butchers 
refused to open their shops for business at 
the close of the Jewish Sabbath. Durinz 
the evening, picketing federation butchers 
clashed with nonmember dealers, and po- 
lice arrested twenty for disorderly conduct. 
. a : cca In a belated effort to stop the strike, 
Mechanical Poultryman: Visitors to the Grocers’ Exhibition at Department of Agriculture officials - and 
Royal Agricultural Hall in London, England, saw this machine which New York’s Commissioner of Markets, 
candles, grades, and sorts eggs at the rate of 3,600 an hour—one per second. William F. Morgan, began an investiga- 
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an you read 
the signs 
of the trail? 


ALL WHO THINK TODAY are think- 
ing: What of the future! 


The wilderness is around us. It is a 
wilderness of conflict and seeming 
chaos. But through this wilderness 


events are cutting trails to the future. 


Some of these trails lead on to bottom- 
less swamps. Some lead to mountain 
heights and some to pleasant valleys. 


These are the trails our feet must tread. 


We must choose them well. 


Japan is moving south in China, to- 
ward—what? In Spain the axe is hack- 
ing out a path to—liberty or death? John 
Lewis and his followers in the C. I.O. 
—is this the path of dictatorship or the 
American dream? Democrats fight the 
President’s court plan—is this a sur- 
face wound or a split in the party that 
will cripple it for the 1940 election! 
Can you read the signs of the trail? 
More than forty-seven years ago the 
weekly digest of events was born, be- 
cause the news had become so complex 
that no one could follow all the vital 
events. Today a weekly digest of facts 
alone,a mirror of events, is not enough. 





W hat do these events portend? In 


what direction are they moving? 
What of the future? 


NEWSWEEK gives you an interpreta- 
tion—in economics, in politics, in 
science, in the great movements of 


our day. 


Born of the need of thinking men 
and women, thinking for the future, 
NEWSWEEK will help you read the 


signs of the trail. 





Newsweek 


THE MAGAZINE OF NEWS SIGNIFICANCE 


























Endless Rails 


For years railroad tracks have tradji- 
tionally consisted of 39-foot lengths 
with a space at each joint to allow for 
heat expansion. In 1933 the Delaware & 
Hudson began experimenting with rails 
welded into continuous lengths of a mile 
or more. Besides providing a smoother 
ride, this eliminated the rapid wearing 
down of rails at the joints and the dam- 
age to car wheels and aales caused by 
the constant clicketty-clack. This year 
the D. & H. is using endless rails in all 





Newsphotos 


its new track laying, totaling some 60 
miles. 

From Sperry Products, Inc., of New 
York and Chicago the company rents 
portable welding eavipment mounted on 
a train (above and left). Flat cars carry 
the welded rails to the scene of the track 
laying; going round curves, the long steel 
ribbons bend as if made of rubber. To 
unload them, workers anchor one end to 
the ground with a cable and roll the cars 
out from under. 

Endless rails don’t expand in hot 
weather because they are fastened down 
with spring clips (below), which grip the 
rail base with 2,500 pounds pressure. 
The combined strength of these clips 
over a mile or so of rail provides abso- 
lute resistance to any temperature 
changes. 
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tion of the federation’s main charge 
against wholesalers and meat packers. The 
striking butchers claim that “inferior 
srades of meat are being sold to retailers, 
represented as and charged at the rate of 
higher-priced grades.” 

Louis Wagner Jr., a director of the New 
York State Association of Retail Meat 
Dealers, thought a Federal investigation 
of meat packers might uncover a “more 
powerful monoply than [existed] in the 
days of Teddy Roosevelt.” 


Beef prices are not expected to drop 


much until early next year. Government 
officials and packers agree that by that 
time farmers should have fattened up 
their cattle on this year’s bumper crops. 





Railroad 


A Company Banquet 
and a Wage Increase 


Two months ago H. A. Hansen, Union 
Pacific’s dining-car service chief, began as- 


' sembling 3,000 plates, 6,000 spoons, 1,200 


tablecloths. A fortnight ago a dozen men 
began washing cooking utensils; in Oma- 
ha’s Ak-Sar-Ben (read it backward) Colli- 
seum, workmen installed two huge kitch- 
ens, each with 20 gas ranges; 50 cooks and 
200 dining-car waiters, drafted as kitchen 
assistants, got busy. 

Occasion for these elaborate arrange- 
ments was the dinner tendered to William 
Martin Jeffers last Saturday, the day after 
he assumed the presidency of the Union 
Pacific Railroad Co. His hosts were the 
23 Union Pacific Old Timers Clubs, whose 
9,000 members have served in the rail- 
road’s employ twenty years or more. 

Some 2,400 Old Timers and their wives 


attended in person. They came by special 
' trains from Los Angeles, Seattle, Salt Lake 


City, Denver, and many other points on 
the U. P. lines. Facing them on a dais at 
one end of the huge auditorium sat the 
speakers and guests of honor: Carl R. 
Gray, retiring president; W. Averell Harri- 
man, board chairman; the Governors of 
Nebraska, Utah, and Wyoming; and a 
group of railroad-brotherhood officials in- 
cluding George M. Harrison, chairman of 
the Railway Labor Executives Association. 

The union officers’ presence gave the 
event a significance lacking in the average 
company get-together. It emphasized the 
harmonious relations existing between 
Union Pacific management and workers, 


' unbroken by employe trouble since the 
_ general strike of 1921. 
» know the U.P. as the only Class I rail- 
* road 


Rail labor circles 


which has settled all employes’ 
grievances on the property without a 
smgle appeal to the labor adjustment 
hoard. 

At 7 o’clock a bugle blew. Then, with 
the promptness for which Old Timers’ 


banquets are noted, 400 employes who are 
also National Guardsmen marched in, 
dressed in white waiters’ coats and tall 
chefs’ caps. The tables were laid out with 
mathematical precision by U.P. engineers; 
silverware had been lined up with long 
tapes; rolls pointed exactly east and west. 

The program allowed only 45 minutes 
for serving grapefruit, chicken, apple pie 
with cheese, and coffee to the 2,400 diners. 
Postmaster General James A. Farley, an 
old friend of President Jeffers, almost 
spoiled the timing by arriving late. 

Afterward came speeches and musical 
selections by employes, their sons and 
daughters. J. G. Ormond, a conductor, 
who is president of the Old Timers Clubs, 
acted as toastmaster. In the balconies, 
5,000 local U.P. employes looked on; and 
the National and Mutual broadcasting sys- 
tems carried the program around the 
country. 

President Jeffers, who started with the 
railroad as a call boy 47 years ago (News- 
week, Apr. 24, 1937), characterized the 
evening as “the culmination of a call boy’s 
dream.” 


«A number of rail-brotherhood officials 
who had expected to attend the dinner 
couldn’t come because they were busy in 
Chicago negotiating with the representa- 
tives of rail management on the subject of 
pay rises. This week Dr. William M. 
Leiserson of the National Mediation 
Board announced a successful conclusion 
of the conferences, which started last 
August, thus avoiding a threatened strike. 

Some 250,000 members of the Big Five 
brotherhoods, including all engine, train, 
and yard service employes, will receive a 
pay increase of 44 cents a day retroactive 
to Oct. 1. Increasing railroads’ expenses 
by an estimated $35,000,000 annually, this 
represents an average 6.6 per cent ad- 
vance in workers’ wages compared with 
their demand for a 20 per cent increase. 
Last August the railroads agreed to a 40- 
cent-a-day wage rise for the 750,000 mem- 
bers of the fifteen nonoperating brother- 
hoods. 





WEEK IN BUSINESS 


“ Reflecting declining foreign prices and 
curtailed demand in this country, the do- 
mestic price of copper dropped 1 cent to 
13 cents a pound. This was the first change 
since Apr. 29 and compares with the year’s 
high of 17 cents on Mar. 30. 


“The Federal Trade Commission issued 
tentative trade-practice rules for the rayon 
industry and announced it would consider 
objections or suggestions regarding them 
at hearings this week. The proposed regu- 
lations require the word “rayon” to be 
used with such trade-marks as Celanese 
and Bemberg and declare it an unfair 
trade practice to use the words taffeta, 
velvet, or chiffon in describing rayon fab- 








What your 
Secretary 
says ahout 





“é 

} wish my boss could see himself as I see 
him. Routine’s getting him down. He’s so 
busy doing unimportant ‘musts’ that he hasn’t 
much time for the really important ‘maybes’ 
that mean extra business. He doesn’t get 
away from the office as much as he should — 
and that means he’s often fagged instead of 
fresh... 

“Ann’s boss is different. She and her boss 
use modern Ediphone Voice Writing. She 
isn’t running into his office every second the 
way I do. She doesn’t have to sit around 
twiddling her thumbs while her boss talks 
on the phone. Here’s how they do it... 

“He tells his Ediphone everything —the 
minute he thinks about it. Orders theatre 
tickets...sets a golf date...answers letters... 
issues all instructions right into the receiver 
of his Ediphone... just as easy as using the 
telephone. She doesn’t have to be there every 
second, so naturally she has more time to see 
that his work gets done. And if he feels like 
working through at night till it’s time to take 
a sleeper to wherever he’s going, she doesn’t 
have to be there. He can let the Ediphone 
tell her the next morning. An Ediphone 
would make my boss’s job and my job easier 
...give him a chance to see those important 
customers. It would give him time to be a 
real executive and me to be a real assistant.” 

s “ “ 


An Ediphone permits you to handle instruc- 
tions, memos, inquiries, letters, reminder- 
dates, the minute you think about them... 
increases your personal business capacity 
20% to 50%. For every activity where “your 
voice points the way,” use an Ediphone. In- 
vestigate! For details telephone the Edi- 
phone, your city, or write Dept. W38, Thomas 
A. Edison, Inc., West Orange, New Jersey. 


VOICE-WRITE WITH THE 


Ediphone 


The Edison Invention for Business 


PREFERENCE FOR EDIPHONE PERSISTS 
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Newsphotos 


Stainless Steel: Last week about 300 guests and customers of the 
Rustless Iron & Steel Corp. inspected a $1,500,000 addition to the com- 
pany’s Baltimore plant. Among other exhibits they saw some of the new 
stainless steel household ware which American Rolling Mill Co., Rust- 
less Iron & Steel’s biggest customer and owner of 49 per cent of its com- 
mon stock, expects to popularize this Fall. 





rics unless the word rayon appears “with 
at least equal prominence.” 


“« The net operating income of 137 Class I 
railroads in August totaled $50,307,881, a 
22 per cent drop from the same month last 
year. According to the Association of 
American Railroads, the decline “was due 
to rising costs of operation, which included 
increased costs of materials . . . and also 
a higher wage rate.” 


§| The Treasury Department revealed that 
twice in the past three months it received 
practically identical bids from fourteen 
leading rubber concerns for the Govern- 
ment’s tire requirements for the next half 
year. As a result, it rejected all bids and 
awarded the contract, amounting to 
$1,000,000, to Sears, Roebuck & Co. at 
“substantially lower” prices. 


"To discover the opinions of the next 
generation of housewives, Colby M. Ches- 
ter, chairman of General Foods Corp., had 
researchers survey the country’s unmar- 
ried women between 18 and 25. Some re- 
sults: 56 per cent chose ice cream or pie as 
their favorite dessert; 27 per cent thought 
it was less important to be a good cook 
than in their mothers’ day; 54 per cent 
thought a weekly income of from $20 to 
$30 was the minimum on which a young 
couple could get married today. 


“Unsupported by France’s stabilization 
fund, the franc fell rapidly—ending the 
week at 3.28 cents, lowest since Novem- 
ber 1926 and less than half its par value 
of 6.63 cents before France went off the 
gold standard in September 1936. De- 
claring the French financial situation 
“healthy” and blaming the slump on “psy- 
chological and political causes,” the Chau- 
temps Cabinet announced six “remedies” 
it intended to apply to the monetary 
crisis. Possible labor opposition to two of 
the resolutions—a proposal to modify some 


of the social reforms and condemnation of 
stay-in strikes—was believed to be re- 
flected in the franc’s plunge. 


4 The Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. 
announced it had selected “Woman’s Day” 
as the title for its new monthly magazine 
to appear this week. For submitting the 
winning title, two A. & P. customers re- 
ceived $1,000 each. Besides recipes and 
housekeeping hints, the magazine will con- 
tain signed articles on such topics as 
“What to Do About Worry” and “Is Foot- 
ball Worth While?” Despite the absence of 
propaganda in its first issue, some pre- 
viewers regard “Woman’s Day” as A. & 
P.’s major effort to build good will toward 
chain stores in their present fight against 
“discriminatory taxation.” 


{ Joseph A. Broderick, member of the 
Board of Governors of the Federal Re- 

















. 4 Wide World 
Joseph Broderick resigned 


a 
ee 


serve System since February 1936, re. 
signed to become president of the $189. 
000,000 East River Savings Bank, Ney 
York. “The obligations which I owe tp 
my family,” he explained, “would not 
justify the sacrifices entailed in my con. 
tinuance in public office.” 


*| The Treasury Department reported that 


the net inflow of foreign capital entering | 


this country in the first half of this year 
totaled $944,398,000, the heaviest move. 
ment of “hot money” since the govern. 


d 


ment began studying such capital move. | 


ments in January 1935. 





AVIATION 





Stocks Lose 
Altitude After Investors Lose 
Their Optimism 


Since the middle of August, when stock 
prices began to slump, market analysis 
have been busy supplying explanations. 
Most likely reasons included European 
war scares, lack of professional market 
speculators (frightened away by SEC 
regulations), and the probability of re- 
duced earnings for 1937 because of higher 
labor costs and heavier taxes. 

Yet all three of these factors could not 
entirely account for the drop in aviation 
stocks, the most drastic price shrinkage 


registered since the market’s acute collapse | 


after Labor Day. By last week most 
aviation issues had dropped 16 to 27 per 
cent while The New York Times’ average 
of 50 representative stocks had slipped 
only 4.4 per cent. Since March, when 
most stocks reached the year’s high, de- 
valuation of aircraft-manufacturing and 
air-transport securities ranged from 37 to 
65 per cent—compared to a drop of 2 
per cent recorded by The Times’ average. 


MANUFACTURING 1937 Sept. Oct. Month's 
CoMPANIES High 4 2 & change 
Aviation Corp. 914 5% 45 -22 
Boeing Airplane 49° 30%% 25 -18 
Consolidated 33% 18% 18%  -25 
Curtiss-Wright 8% 54% 4% -14 
Douglas Aircraft 77% 50% 36% = -27 


Fairchild Aviation 8% 4% 334 -925 
Martin, Glenn L. 2914 184% -6 
Seversky Aircraft 61/4 3 234 «=—-21 


United Aircraft 35144 27 22 -18 
TRANSPORT 

CoMPANIES 

American 

Airlines 3234 20 17 -15 
North American 

Aviation 17°4 10 81%, -16 
Pan American 

Airways 75% 56% 2314* ...... 
T.W.A. 22%, 11% 10 -13 
United 

Air Lines 24°54 18% 11% -16 


N.Y. Tras AVERAGE 
or 50 Stocks 142.93 117.14 111.98 -—4.4 





*New issue on 2-for-1 basis, Sept. 27. 
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On its record, however, the industry 
shows better prospects than ever. Un- 
filled orders for government and commer- 
cial planes and engines now total an esti- 
mated $125,000,000, and in the first seven 
months of this year exports jumped to 
$19,110,000—some 64 per cent over the 
corresponding 1936 figures. Similarly, 
transport lines have reported steady gains 
in traffic—each month surpassing its 1936 
level—and are expected to overcome the 
deficits suffered in the first six months. 

But market opinion reflects the weak- 
ness of all aviation stocks—overvaluation 
(Newsweek, Aug. 28, 1937). Optimistic 
investors, despite the fact that their 
speculation has paid almost no dividends, 
have continued to expect the thirty-year- 
old industry to show phenomenal profits. 
With a general decline in stock prices, 
aviation securities have been rapidly re- 
valued in the light of their present earn- 
ings possibilities. 

Plane makers look forward to a profit- 
able year; but labor trouble, with its de- 
lays and subsequent higher costs, may 
substantially reduce their profit margins. 

So far Douglas has been the chief 
sufferer. After a brief sit-down strike last 
month, the firm closed its subsidiary 
Northrop plant at Inglewood, Calif. Sept. 
21, it was revealed that the War Depart- 
ment would refuse Douglas planes built in 
this factorv—evidence of sabotage had 
been discovered which the department 
deemed “highly dangerous to service per- 
sonnel and government property.” Next 
day Douglas stock fell off 414 points. 


{ Last week there were indications that 
labor problems might soon affect the 
stocks of other manufacturers. Walter N. 
Wells, a vice president of C.1.0.’s United 
Automobile Workers of America, was di- 
rected to open headquarters in Los An- 
geles and start C.I.0.’s drive to organize 
the industry’s airplane factory employes. 





AIR LINES 
Oxygen Data 


Experts, second-guessing last Winter’s 
air-line accidents, made much of data 
gathered in research by Dr. Ross A. Mc- 
Farland of Harvard and Dr. Alvan L. 
Barach of Columbia. Studying the be- 
havior of subjects locked within partially 
evacuated air chambers, the two doctors 
found oxygen starvation affected judg- 
ment and reactions at pressures corre- 
sponding to 10,000 feet or less. Last week 
Dr. McFarland delivered a sweeping re- 
futation of the applicability of his early 
work to flight conditions. Addressing the 
Aero Medical Association in New York 
City, he described studies he had carried 
out Jast Summer on an actual 125-hour 
Clipper flight from California to China and 
return. Although the ship flew continuous- 


ly at altitudes between 8,000 and 11,000 
feet, the six-man crew “maintained high 
mental and physical efficiency.” Tests 
showing a 10 per cent increase in the red 
blood cells of the flyers while aloft proba- 
bly explained their acclimatization. 


Race Figures 


The net operating profit of the 1937 
National Air Races, held last month in 
Cleveland, has been announced as $60,684. 
Paid admissions during the four-day meet 
totaled $262,548; all sources of income, 
$322,945. Plans for next year include 
elimination of some of the preliminary 
races, concentration of the program into 
three days, and increase of total prize 
money from $81,000 to $102,750. 


Hughes Plans 


Howard Hughes, movie producer, oil- 
man, and sportsman-pilot took delivery 
last week on a custom-built twin-engined 
Sikorsky S-43 amphibian. Special 2,000- 
gallon fuel tanks give the ship a cruising 
range of more than 4,000 miles. Engines, 
larger than those mounted in standard 
S-43s, raise the top speed above 200 miles 
an hour. Hughes is understood to plan a 
round-the-world flight in his new ship to 
stimulate interest in New York’s 1939 
World’s Fair—for which he is aeronautical 
adviser. He already holds the United 
States transcontinental speed record (7 
hours 28 minutes) and the world’s speed 
record for land planes (352.388 miles per 
hour) . 
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NUNN-BUSH SHOE COMPANY, 





MILWAUKEE, 





ENDURING SMARTNESS 


Because they're Anhle-fashioned 


Double Satisfaction! Ankle -Fashioning, exclusively Nunn-Bush, 
gives you a noticeable difference in comfort and trim smart lines. 
“Why haven’t I learned about Nunn - Bush shoes before?” 
That’s the inevitable reaction of every new Nunn-Bush wearer. 
(Illustrated: The Plaza, a distinguished model in Black or Brown Moor Calf.) 


NEW YORK, SAN FRANCISCO 


Your local Nunn-Bush dealer will recommend the correct style and last for your type of foot 
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EDUCATION AND SCIENCE 








Newsweek by Pat Terry 
Animals: Last January the National Geographical Society and the 
Smithsonian Institution chartered the freighter Silverash and dispatched 
it to Southeast Asia and the East Indies to pick up animals for the Wash- 
ington Zoo. Last week the British ship docked at Staten Island in New 
York Harbor. Passengers included a kangaroo that climbs trees, a deer 
the size of an airedale, a bird which lays eggs a third its own size, a 7-foot 
dragon lizard, and two blue sheep. The net above guards three crates of 
birds from the sea. Blustery weather on the Atlantic gave the giraffes 
colds and sore throats—maladies remedied by warm light bulbs. The 
friendly, bottle-fed tiger is only seven months old. 


——_ Pro 


New York Planetarium Stages Four Ends 
of the World—While You Wait 


The moon hangs silvery and _ serene 
above October tree shadows. Ten million 
years from now it may explode above the 
earth. If it does, mountains will be 
leveled, new continents raised in tideless 
seas, and the current sky show at the 
Hayden Planetarium, New York, would 
be justified as a reliable soothsayer. 

Last week this particular form of moon 
madness was reenacted on the planetari- 
um’s great dome-shaped ceiling as one of 
the four most probable ways the world 
can end. The other three: a roving star 
sideswiping our solar system; the sun 
either growing very hot or very cold; a 
casual comet roaring out of space to write 
a fireworks finis to earthly life. All four 
were made real to spectators by the use 
of specially constructed projectors, photo 
flash bulbs, and an amplified recording of 
Edgar Varese’s discordant modern sym- 
phony, “Ionisation.” 

Prof. William H. Barton, in charge of 
the apparatus, explains that, except for 
the crash of a comet against a world, there 
is evidence that all these catastrophes 
have actually happened in the sky. Using 
their telescopes as ringside seats, astrono- 
mers have watched while other suns got 
hot—and bothered other worlds. They’ve 
seen suns that burned themselves out. 
They’ve seen stars run wild through space. 

Explaining the lunar-destructive theory, 
Professor Barton says that astronomers 
have long contemplated the possibility of 
the moon’s losing its speed and_ being 
pulled earthward by our planet’s gravity. 
A certain amount of experimental proof 
that such a thing is happening is already 
at hand. 

The moon’s approach would take a mil- 
lion years perhaps. Modern impatience 
forced Professor Barton to condense its 
planetarium-coming to a few minutes. 
Over the heads of spellbound spectators, 
a homemade projector made it grow swift- 
ly closer—bigger and brighter—until it 
achieved a gleaming 6-foot maximum. At 
this point the pull of the earth’s gravity 
would supposedly cause it to break apart 
into innumerable pieces. Some would crash 
to earth; others, as shown at the planetar- 
ium, would spin off, cool until they became 
miniature moons, and give our world a 
girdle like Saturn’s. 

The earth’s end would be both warmer 
and speedier if the sun suddenly flared to 
some hundred times its present heat. 
Other suns have done it, belching their 
flaming gases into space and allowing the 
remainder to cool. Astronomers don’t 
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know why suns flare up, but their pre- 


be. dicted results for the earth include oceans 

~  B coming to a boil, then rising in steam and 
cooking the land. 

If any form of lower life survived, it 

— would be either because the sun hadn’t 


fared in earnest or because that particu- 

lar ameba was safely buried in the mud 
ids of some ocean depth. Emerging from such 
' a retreat, the ameba might inaugurate 
another evolutionary climb toward con- 


scious life. 
If instead of flaring to sudden heat the 


lion sun grew dim and cool, the earth would 
th approach its frigid finish more leisurely. 
« Such solar behavior would start W inter 
ion Te spreading from North and South Poles till 
the ultimately ice fields would girdle the equa- 
ould -— —— . 
Again the planetarium’s projectors made 
visible the possibility of the solar system’s 
ae being sideswiped by a star on the loose. 
me" There are millions of these immense balls 
a of of fire whizzing through space. Each is so 
wren hot that heavy metals exist only as vapors 
pm —vapors so dense that they are actually 


4 heavier than the familiar solids of earth. 
Jay If such a star strikes the earth, it will be 
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‘hes tively reconstructed by enlarging the dis- 
Pw play of a comet’s distant fall some mil- 
11g | lions of times. A crater formed in Arizona 
er by a mere meteor is almost a mile wide =>, 
got and 600 feet deep—and they’re still dig- I Nn = 
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mee toothpicks. Sj 3 tn 
nt Professor Barton believes that if anyone I S S u e SS 
Bg observes the earth’s end, it will be through _ FF | ee: 
ang a telescope on some other planet. He =f ~ 
er visions such an observer neatly noting / 
dy with scientific detachment: “Earth de- > 
ed stroyed as predicted,” then getting his hat | 
+ and going home to bed. | 
ver New York spectators who watched these | “The Periscope” 
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Statement of the Ownership, Manage- 
ment, Circulation, Etc., Required by 
the Act of Congress of August 24, 1912, of 


NEWSWEEK 


Published weekly at Dayton, Ohio, 
State of New York a 
County of New York ) °° 

Before me, a notary public in and for the State and County 
aforesaid, personally appeared Theodore F. Mueller, who, 
having been duly sworn according to law, deposes and says 
that he is Business Manager of NEWSWEEK and that the 
following is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, a true 
statement of the ownership, management, etc., of the afore- 
said publication for the date shown in the above caption, 
required by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 
411, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the reverse 
of this form, to wit: 


1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, 
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N. Y.; Business inege: Theodore F. Mueller, 1270 Sixth 
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2. That the owner vies. (If owned by a corporation, its name 
and address must be stated and also immediately thereunder 
the names and addresses of stockholders owning or holding 
one per cent or more of total amount of stock. If not owned by 
a corporation, the names and addresses of the individual 
owners must be given. If owned by a firm, company, or other 
unincorporated concern, its name and address, as well as 
those of each individual member, must be given.) Weekly 
Publications, Inc., 1270 Sixth Ave., New York, N. Y.; Alice 
S. Coffin, 1 Wall Street. New York, N. Y.; John Hay 
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lieved much painful stress and also learned E D U! Cc. 7 oD TON = 


to use several little bundles of muscles 
that most people never suspect they 
have. 

Convinced that many human ills could 
be traced to faulty posture, Miss Todd 
evolved a philosophy: “By securing bal- 
ance of all weight-bearing parts, and 
weight-transferring points of structure, we 
equalize the pull on the antagonizing 
muscles under passive control. Those who 
ignore or neglect this balance keep some 
muscles under continual stress.” This con- 
stant irritation of overworked organs and 
nerve tissues, Miss Todd believes, ac- 
counts for many of the aches and pains 
incorrectly blamed on other parts of the 
body. 

Now in her early 50s, the ex-invalid has 
spent most of her life in the preaching 
and clinical practice of this doctrine. Miss 
Todd’s lectures have carried her message 
to Cornell, Columbia’s College of Physi- 
cians and Surgeons, and Simmons College, 
Boston. Doctors have sent her hundreds 
of patients—including Ina Claire, the 
actress; Queena Mario, Metropolitan Opera 
singing teacher; and the late James Har- 
vey Robinson, to whom she gave much 
material for his book, “The Mind in The 
Making.” 

Now she has summed up her experience 
and ideas in Tue Tuinxinc Bopy (295 
pages, 103,000 words. Illustrations, index, 
bibliography. Paul Hoeber, New York. 
$4). She looks on her work as a combina- 
tion of orthopedics and psychiatry and 
thinks a pupil’s description fits her best— 
“spiritual tailor.” 





A Five-Year Sleep Finally 
Comes to an End 


Patricia Maguire, 27-year-old secretary 
in Liberty magazine’s Chicago office, had 
complained of overpowering drowsiness 
and double vision. On the night of Feb. 
15, 1932, she went to bed and never again 
regained full consciousness. 

Her family physician diagnosed her con- 
dition as sleeping sickness (encephalitis 
lethargica) , 25 per cent fatal and caused 
by a virus not yet isolated. He tried every 
conceivable treatment, but could evoke 
only occasional flickers of lucidity. In 
brighter moments—most frequent during 
the past two years—she was able to follow 
written instructions to smile and raise her 
hand. Her mother kept Patricia’s muscles 
firm by constant massage. On a diet of 
liquids and semisolids, the girl gained 
pounds. 

Last fortnight Miss Maguire was taken 
to Presbyterian Hospital for removal of 
an abdominal tumor. But before surgeons 
could operate, she contracted double 
pneumonia. Last week she died. A pre- 
liminary autopsy showed sleeping sick- 
ness had withered the frontal lobes of her 
brain. 








Perkins Institution 
Centennial Recalls» Experiment 


Which Astonished World 


A hundred years ago this month a Bos. 
ton physician sat down beside a timid 
7-year-old girl. The doctor was Samuel 
Gridley Howe (his wife, Julia Ward Howe, 
wrote “The Battle Hymn of the Repub- 


lice”), and the child was Laura Dewey 
Bridgman. In Perkins Institution and 
Massachusetts School for the Blind, now 


located at Watertown, the young doctor 
and his patient began an experiment that 
had never before been attempted. Laura 
was deaf, dumb, and blind—but the doe- 
tor taught her the English language, words 
she could not hear, speak, or see. 

At first Howe took simple articles such 
as keys, spoons, and knives, on which 
were pasted small paper labels bearing the 
name of the article in raised letters. Run- 
ning her sensitive finger tips over the let- 


ters, Laura soon learned that those of the 
key differed as much in form from those | 


of the spoon as the articles themselves. 

Then similar labels on detached pieces 
of paper were put in her hands, and she 
learned to place the proper one on the 
proper article. Even when several articles 
and labels were mixed up, Laura managed 
to search out the correct one. 

Finally, the labels were broken up into 
letters. These were arranged first in proper 
order, as b-o-o-k. When Laura had 
learned that these four letters in this ar- 
rangement meant the article “book,” the 
letters were mixed up, and she put them 
together in the correct order. 

Thus she learned that all things in the 
world, meaningless to her, had a name and 
that by learning to spell their names she 
could convey the thoughts in her own 
mind, at least in a restricted way, to 
another person. 


Contact 

For his success Howe won praise on 
both sides of the Atlantic. Charles Dick- 
ens, visiting Perkins Institution in 1842, 
“did not deign to notice anything or any- 
body except Laura.” 

Dickens’ reference to Perkins Institu- 
tion in his “American Notes” brought the 
school another pupil, Helen Keller. 
spent four years there and later wrote: 

“I think only those who have escaped 
the fate from which I was saved can re- 
alize how isolated, how shrouded in dark- 


ness, how cramped by his own impotence | 


is a creature without sight or hearing or 
speech . . . It is thrilling how the breath 
of the spirit has been blown into these 
piteous little clods, transforming them in- 
to bright, active youngsters, eager to ex- 
plore the world they have newly dis- 
covered.” 
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At Perkins Institution the 
deaf-blind study and play 


Deaf, blind, and dumb Laura Bridgman 
was an unusual case. But there are some 
2,000 persons in this country who are deaf 
and blind like Helen Keller and Helen 
Martin of Olathe, Kan., the only deaf- 
blind concert pianist in the world. It is 
Perkins Institution and the four-year-old 
American Institute for the Deaf-Blind at 
Chicago that help them break the fetters 
of a grim existence—give them a means 
of expressing their needs, a way to es- 
tablish contact with an unseen, unheard 
world. 


© For eyes that cannot see there is braille 
—raised dots read through the finger tips. 
No one has yet bettered Louis Braille’s 
invention, now 108 years old. 

Aids for closed ears, however, have been 
improved. Long ago a thin sheet of rub- 
ber or a piece of birch wood held in the 
teeth transmitted sounds to auditory cen- 
ters. A successor is the bone conductor, a 
gadget placed in any one of ten skull 
positions through which sounds may pass. 

The deaf also “hear” through their skin, 
as do mollusks and fish. Dr. Robert H. 
Gault of Northwestern University, direc- 
tor-general of the American Institute for 
the Deaf-Blind, has used a Teletactor in 
which words are vibrated against the skin 
and “heard.” More recently the 63-year- 
old psychologist has developed a Multi- 
tactor. The instrument transforms the 
sounds of the human voice into vibrations 
which are picked up through the fingers 
of the deaf. Its predecessor, the Phono- 
tactor, wouldn’t carry high-pitched tones; 
the Multi-tactor carries all pitches. 
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Veteran Finds 
Foreign Correspondent’s Post 
Devoid of Glamour 


Ask practically any cub reporter what 
he’s aiming at and he will say: “A job as 
foreign correspondent.” It offers oppor- 
tunity to travel, friendships with the great, 
and a chance to record—under his own 
by-line—world history in the making. 

Most Americans share this romantic 
conception of a foreign correspondent’s ca- 
reer. The facts are less glamorous—as pre- 
sented by Eugene Lyons in AssIGNMENT 
IN Utopia (648 pages, 251,000 words. Har- 
court, Brace, New York. $3.50). For six 
years Lyons represented the United Press 
in Moscow; he writes with authority. 

Only in novels do correspondents score 
momentous beats by outwitting wily dip- 
lomats or making love to beautiful and 
influential women. The average journalist, 
Lyons points out, cribs three-fourths of 
his news from the local papers. The re- 
mainder comes from official handouts, un- 
reliable tipsters, and his own imagination. 
If he has something really hot, he can 
defy officialdom and telephone it out; but 
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if he wants to keep his job in a country 
ruled by a dictator, he must submit all 
stories to the censor. 

Lyons admits sadly that he and his col- 
leagues almost always “played ball” with 
the government. He cites the suppression 
of news concerning the 1932-33 famine: 
every correspondent in Moscow knew that 
millions were dying but almost all kept 
quiet about it until the disaster had run 
its course. When one British journalist 
reported it on his emergence from Russia, 
the resident Moscow correspondents— 
who had given him much of his informa- 
tion—promptly called him a liar. Had 
they not done so, they would have been 
escorted to the border. 

This book will dishearten budding jour- 
nalists and many non-journalists who wish 
to believe in the Russian experiment. Ly- 
ons, who went to Moscow as a Commu- 
nist, returned with a profound distaste for 
the workings of the Stalin dictatorship. 
He tells why in detail, with biting com- 
mentaries on such transient fans as Ber- 
nard Shaw, John Dewey, and the Sidney 
Webbs. With equal vehemence he con- 
demns his own intellectual negligence and 
dishonesty and that of other members of 
the press corps. Although the boys back 
in Moscow won’t like it, many readers will 
feel that “Assignment in Utopia” gives 
the lowdown on a profession and a nation. 
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Columnist 
Taunts a ‘Wholly Imaginary’ 
Publisher 


Many a human breast stifles ambitions 
to talk back to the boss and tell him where 
to get off. A few hardy souls, about to 
quit their jobs, get the matter off their 
chests face to face. Others tell Al the 
bartender. 

Heywood Broun, one of the most un- 
predictable of newspaper columnists, chose 
another course. He settled his bulk be- 
fore a typewriter and pecked out a contri- 
bution to The New Republic which last 
week set many a city room wondering 
whether he wants to quit working for Roy 
Howard. 

The United Features Syndicate, a 
Scripps-Howard concern, sells Broun’s 
daily column to some 35 papers. The 
dynamic Roy Howard is editor of The 
World-Telegram of New York and second 
larges’. stockholder of the various Scripps- 
Howard corporations. At the masthead 
of these publications is a lighthouse shed- 
ding its beams into the night. A Scripps- 
Howard subsidiary owns picture rights to 
the Dionne quintuplets. Another sells Gen. 
Hugh Johnson’s column, and in The 
World-Telegram this is placed just above 
Broun’s. Before the Senate committee in- 
vestigating tax avoidance last Summer, 
Howard was cited as having saved Federal 
income-tax payments (entirely legally) by 











Wide World 


Heywood Broun talked back 


the holding-company method. He owns a 
yacht. And as a reporter Howard has 
achieved numerous interview scoops, in- 
cluding talks with Stalin and the Emperor 
of Japan. 

The foregoing details about Howard 
were recalled by some New Republic read- 
ers in the face of Broun’s printed protest 
that his remarks addressed to one Oliver 
(“Butch”) Dorrit, a publisher, were 
“wholly imaginary and have no reference 
to any actual persons.” 

Broun wrote this: 

“Just a minute, Mr. Dorrit, now it’s my 
turn . . . All your arguments are based 
upon the premise that you are a great 
success ... You can take three papers and 
turn them into one . . . You’ve scrapped 
some great papers and what have you got 
to show for them? What’s left is an eight- 
column cut of the Quints asking permis- 
sion to go to the bathroom . . . Oh, yes, I 
know my own stuff is terrilie .*. . Still, 
position and space do make a difference. 
It isn’t too easy serving under that retired 
Major you picked up and tried to pass 
off as a liberal commentator. 

“I’m sure you’re eager to hear my opin- 
ion of just when and where you went 
wrong. I think it was buying the yacht 
. .. When a man buys a yacht he.almost 
invariably gets a cap to go with it and 
that makes him a big shot . . . and he 
tells his friends what’s wrong with the la- 
bor movement. 

“Sure, you’ve been to Russia. You 
wrote pieces about it, but you’ve got the 
knack of going to the ends of the earth 
and coming back and making it all sound 
like a week end in New Rochelle... 

“You don’t seem to keep yourself and 
your personal concerns out of the paper. 
Do you honestly think that the great 
American public is all steamed up about 
your income tax? ... Everybody admitted 
that you were well within the law .. . 
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Stop writing with your tongue in your 
sore tooth. 

“And take off the false whiskers. 
There’s nothing immoral about your es- 
pousing the conservative side all along 
the line, but doesn’t that pretense of 
progressivism stick in your gullet? In re- 


‘cent years one sometimes has a right to 
‘wonder how far 


that little lighthouse 
throws its beams into a naughty world.” 

There was more in the same vein. Broun 
gets $700 a week from the Scripps-How- 
ard people, on a contract with about two 
years still to run. He presumably can’t 
be fired and knows it. 

Interviewed by Newsweek, Roy How- 
ard smiled. “When the World-Telegram 
employed Mr. Broun,” he said, “it was 
with the understanding that he was to 
have carte blanche to state his views on 
any subject of general interest. I. still 
feel that way about it. There is only one 
worthwhile freedom of the press—that is 
complete freedom.” 





BOOKS 





Dubliner Recreates 
the Days of Ireland’s Great 
Famine 

Nearly a hundred years ago a disaster 
came to Erin, the very mention of which 
can still set a barroom full of Irishmen to 
staring solemnly into their beer mugs. 
First there was the blight, then famine, 
finally pestilence and death. A whole na- 
tion on its knees cried: “The hunger is 
upon us! Give us food in the name of the 
Virgin!” And their good Queen Victoria 
sent guns and police billies. 

Liam O'Flaherty has taken this tragedy 
as the theme of his latest novel, Famine 

















Newsphotos 


Liam O'Flaherty: author, rebel 


(466 pages, 140,000 words. Random 
House, New York. $2.50). He tells the 
story as it happened in one small commu- 
nity, but he goes into the underlying so- 
cial consequences of the blight; and, as 
the narrative unfolds, the reader gets a 
complete picture. It is easily O’Flaherty’s 
greatest book. 

The great potato blight started in Amer- 
ica and had been ravaging Europe for a 
year before it hit Ireland in 1845. In a 
short time an abundant crop of “praties” 
was reduced to putrefaction, and the peo- 
ple were deprived of their one staple. The 
grain which they raised was all exported 
to England by the landlords; it was need- 
ed to make whisky. 

O'Flaherty sets his scene on the vast 
estate of an absentee landlord. The main 
characters are the tenant farmers, and the 
villain of the piece is the agent, one Chad- 
wick, a blackhearted though plausible 
scoundrel. Beginning on page 1 with the 
coming of the blight, the story plunges 
into an atmosphere of doom from which 
it is never able to emerge; the people die 
like flies, and finally those with the 
strength and the money emigrate to 
America. 

It has been said that sustained tragedy 
is the most difficult feat that a writer can 
attempt. O'Flaherty accomplishes _ this 
feat. 


* Liam O'Flaherty is an Aran Islander 
who once intended to become a priest. 
Under the influence of early zeal, he 
joined the Irish Guards and fought in the 
war as a champion of Catholic Belgium. 
Returning to Ireland, a shell-shocked vet- 
eran, he found the country in a turmoil 
and promptly got into the thick of the 
revolution. At the head of his own little 
army, he once held a Dublin public build- 
ing for a week. 

Now 41, O’Flaherty has several notable 
books to his credit, including “The In- 
former”—which he wrote in 1925 and 
which founded a lot of first-rank reputa- 
tions in Hollywood when John Ford made 
it into a movie. “Famine” is dedicated to 
Ford, which may or may not mean any- 
thing; but it should make a powerful film 
if he decides to do it. 





OTHER NEW BOOKS 


REMEMBERING LauGcuter. By Wallace 
Stegner. 154 pages, 26,000 words. Little, 
Brown, Boston. $1.25. Well-put-together 
tragedy about Scottish emigrants in Iowa; 
reminiscent of “Ethan Frome” and _ al- 
most as grim. Stegner won a $2,500 prize 
with this first novelette. 


Youne Henry or Navarre. By Hein- 
rich Mann. 585 pages, 222,000 words. 
Knopf, New York. $3. The lesser-known 
brother of the distinguished Thomas Mann 
writes a highly colored story about the 
youth who later came to be known as 
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Henry the Great. It is a superior histori- 
cal novel well presented in rich, imagina- 
tive prose. 


Tuts Must Be tHe Puace. By Jimmie 
the Barman. As told to Morrill Cody. In- 
troduction by Ernest Hemingway. 313 
pages, 65,000 words. Index, photographs. 
Furman, New York. $3. An ideal mem- 
ory book for anyone who hung around the 
bars of Montparnasse in their heyday or 
hobnobbed with the celebrities (real and 
phony) who infested them. Jimmie Char- 
ters knew them all. 


Tue Soutu Winp or Love. By Comp- 
ton Mackenzie. 758 pages, 272,000 words. 


—— 
et 


Dodd, Mead, New York. $3. The second 
novel of the British author’s tetralogy op 
The Four Winds of Love. The first (The 
East Wind) surprised critics by approach. 
ing masterpiece dimensions; its successor 
is long, dull, artificial. 


Acapemic Procession. By James Reid 
Parker. 281 pages, 50,000 words. 
court, Brace, New York. $2. Delightful 
sketches—many of them from The New 
Yorker—of professors, faculty wives, and 
other adjuncts of higher education. 


So Great A Man. By David Pilgrim, 
463 pages, 185,000 words. Harpers, Nev 
York. 
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North America is threatened 
with the possibility—let us pray it is 
not more—of becoming the one section 
of the world in which will remain the 
security, the reasonably affable man- 
ners, the arts and sciences, the domestic 
comfort, and the memory of history 
which we lump as “civilization.” With 
, luck and ingenuity, all of Europe and 
Asia will manage to destroy themselves, 
and that will leave North America—if 
{ it leaves any place at all—the one sanc- 
tuary for serenity. 

I have suggested that now is the 
moment for the American writer, but 
what is more important is that now 
may be the time for American readers. 
We are as yet only childishly equipped 
for leadership, and I see nothing that 
will give us so much chance of matur- 
ing as a mastery of great: books. 

Newsweek of Sept. 20 listed the 
books which Mr. Stringfellow Barr is 
going to feed his students at St. John’s 
College as a full cultural fare, and, for 
a hermit, they would be impressive. 
But for the million or two instructed 
leaders whom we may need in another 
decade, there must be added fare more 
contemporary and more American than 
such exotic dishes as Apollonius’ “Con- 
ics” and Bonaventura’s “On the Re- 
duction of the Arts to Theology”— 
volumes which, no doubt, Mr. Barr and 


Too Much Fate For America 


by SINCLAIR LEWIS 


Gunther: 


er thinker, Mr. A. A. Berle, is the rud- 
est and least perceptive young man I 
have ever met. 


“Columbia Encyclopedia.” 


gin to qualify for the increasingly noble , 
office of Civis Americanus. 

James Ford Rhodes: “History of the 
United States from the Compromise of 
1850” (7 volumes). Sumner: “Folk- 
ways.” Robert and Helen Lynd: “Mid- 
dletown” and “Middletown in Transi- 
tion.” Charles and Mary Beard: “The 
Rise of American Civilization.” Fred- 
erick Allen: “Only Yesterday.” Mark 
Sullivan: “Our Times.” James Truslow 
Adams: “The Adams Family” and 
“The Epic of America.” James Har- 
vey Robinson: “The Mind in the Mak- 
ing.” Frederick Jackson Turner: “The 
Frontier in American History.” For a 
clear view of international affairs, John 
“Inside Europe.” Three books 
that have helped transform American 
business: Kallet and Schlink: “One 
Hundred Million Guinea Pigs,” Mar- 
quis Childs’ study of cooperation, 
“Sweden: the Middle Way,” and Berle 
and Means: “The Private Corporation 
and the Modern State”—though I hate 
to add the last, for the celebrated high- 
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Finally, almost any- 
thing by Lloyd Lewis, Van Wyck 
Brooks, Stuart Chase, and Paul de 
Kruif, and the incredible one-volume 


ee 


Exposed to all of these, I do not see 


Har. | 


$3. This colorful, entertaining pag. | 




















his prophet, President Hutchins, quote 
lightly at bridge games. 

I suggest a few out of the hundred 
books which, read slowly enough, might 
equip us to scan the complexities of 
civilization. The list arbitrarily omits 
fiction and poetry and confines itself to 
recent Americans. Even so, anyone 
who will master the following will be- 


how a man could quite escape educa- 
tion. Only, while he is undergoing their 
sober wisdom, I would like to see the 
patient brighten up a little with the 
novels of Kenneth Roberts, Joseph 
Hergesheimer, and Willa Cather, who 
will probably teach him more American 
history than Beard and Rhodes put to- 
gether. 
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eant of fictionized history presents Na- 
poleon at the height of his 1808-9 glory 
and Marie Walewska, the Polish patriot 
who refused to marry him. 


New Frontiers OF THE MIND. THE 
Srory OF THE Duke ExpertmMents. By 
J.B. Rhine. 274 pages, 64,000 words. II- 
lustrations. Farrar & Rinehart, New York. 
$2.50. A Duke University psychologist 
gives the details of the remarkable though 
already-publicized tests. They “proved” 
the existence of a sixth sense which en- 
abled subjects to identify cards without 
seeing them and indicated that mental 
telepathy is a fact. 


OveanveR River. By G. B. Stern. 375 
pages, 117,000 words. Macmillan, New 

















Wide World 
. Stern: novelist and wit 


York. $2.50. Another of the author’s bril- 
liant and expertly artificed novels that 
make her one of the best of the English 
light fictioneers. 


True or OursELves. THE Story or My 
Farner anp Myse.r. By Orrick Johns. 353 
pages, 114,000 words. Illustrations. Stack- 
pole, New York. $3. The son of a fighting 
editor reminisces about Missouri frontier 
life, journalism, and such interesting peo- 
ple as Woodrow Wilson, Joseph Pulitzer, 
Edna St. Vincent Millay, and Max East- 
man. Absorbing and informative. 


Joun Cornevius. By Hugh Walpole. 
425 pages, 150,000 words. Doubleday, 
Doran, New York. $3. Long, drowsy, 
and typically Walpolish novel about a 
writer. 


No Hearts to Break. By Susan Ertz. 
451 pages, 148,000 words. Appleton-Cen- 
tury, New York. $2.50. Unconvincing, 
novelized life of Jerome Bonaparte, Na- 
poleon’s youngest brother, and Betsy Pat- 
terson, the ambitious Baltimore girl who 
became his wife. 


SIDESHOW 





Surprised— 


Roy Gore, night watchman at the 
Pigeon Lake (Wis.) CCC camp, saw a 
shadowy form trying to slip into camp 
after hours. He attempted to stop the 
prowler with a flying tackle. It is a ques- 
tion whether Roy or the 5-foot bear was 
more surprised. 


Seat of Trouble— 
Mrs. John B. Crane of Cambridge, 


Mass., won an uncontested divorce from 
her husband, a Harvard University in- 
structor. She charged that he hurled a 
prickly cactus plant at her while she was 
in a stooping position. 


Flash— 
Fred Arnold, Lincoln (Neb.) 


tographer, claims that static electricity 
caused three flash bulbs to explode in his 
hand. Friends blame the accident to an in- 
creased pulse rate—Arnold was preparing 
to snap Sally Rand, fan dancer, in her 
dressing room. 


pho- 


Color Line— 


“T didn’t mean no harm,” a Negro 
driver told Marshal John Bennett after 
running through a red traffic light in Cov- 
ington, La. “I thought the green lights 
was for white folks and the red ones 
for us.” 


Identified— 


Three weeks ago Thomas Linsky of 
Chester, Pa., identified a body as Otis 
Farr. After the funeral, Farr showed up 
alive. Last week Farr identified the body 
of Linsky, who died returning from a 
celebration of Farr’s “resurrection.” 


Operation— 


A 17-month-old sufferer from bladder 
stones is doing nicely after being raced 
350 air miles to the operating table of a 
Fort Worth, Texas, hospital. The patient: 
Tuck, a wire-haired terrier owned by Mrs. 
Walter Fiensy of Kermit, Texas. 


Night and Day— 


At Wayne Township, NJ., Tommy 
Harmon, playing in almost total darkness 
and aided by lanterns, coupled a long 
drive and an iron shot to place his ball 3 
feet from the cup on a 440-yard hole. The 
birdie three carried Harmon and his part- 
ner, Steve Ternyei, into the semifinals of 
the State professional best-ball champion- 
ship. Next day with good visibility they 
lost, 3 down and 2 to play. 
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Perspective 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


Imperfect Contrition 


= W. Evans, the “Imperial 
Wizard,” characterizes Hugo Black’s 
speech as “a great statement ... The 
statement was a renunciation of the Klan, 
but I do not consider that it was a denun- 
ciation of it.” 

Mr. Evans has stumbled upon a defi- 
nition of hypocrisy that deserves immor- 
tality. Hypocrisy consists of renouncing 
without denouncing. And the Klan is but 
one of the most recent of a long line of 
Black renunciations. 

Friendship was renounced when Hugo 
Black, though the friend who stood to him 
“in the place of a father” was a Jew, 
joined an organization responsible for the 
perpetration of intimidation and terrorism 
against Catholics, Negroes and Jews. 

Tolerance was renounced when Hugo 
Black sought nomination for public office 
in 1926 under circumstances which all 
tolerant men deplored and shunned. 

Honor was renounced when Hugo Black 
failed to inform Franklin Roosevelt, who 
offered him appointment to the Supreme 
Court of the United States, of that dark 
page in his record. 

Candor was renounced when Hugo 
Black, sitting in a room only a few hun- 
dred yards away, permitted Senator Borah 
to misrepresent the facts about his Klan 
history on the floor of the Senate. 

The cause of liberalism, under whose 
banner thousands upon thousands of citi- 
zens have been struggling for thirty years, 
was renounced when Hugo Black took his 
place on the Supreme Bench. His pres- 
ence there will, for a generation, confuse 
the objectives of liberalism to which Black 
gives lip service, with the anti-liberal 
methods which his career has exemplified. 
It will delay honest Court reform, handi- 
cap sound labor legislation and lead lib- 
erals into the quagmire of sophistry. 

“Some ... rebel against the light; they 
know not the ways thereof, nor abide in 
the paths thereof . . . They are exalted for 
a little while, but are gone and brought 
low... 

“And if it be not so now, who will make 
me a liar, and make my speech nothing 
worth?” 





The War of the Congregations 


No general synod of the American 
Federation of Labor was ever held in a 
period of more confusion. Remembering 


the behavior of the Federation in the face 
of bewilderments less extreme than those 
of today, I hazard the guess that little of 
a drastic or sensational or salutary nature 
will be undertaken in Denver. 

Time was when it was possible to define 
the contest between the A.F. of L. and 
the C.L.O. as a contest between the prin- 
ciples of vertical or industrial union and 
the olfler craft union. To some extent, this 
is still the official contention, at least in 
the creeds of the two denominations. But 
the evangelical ectivities of these churches 
have carried them far into questions of 
more practical policy. The rivalry is now 
one mainly of personalities, of relation to 
government and of diocesan finance. 

Both great organizations now have 
their vertical and their craft unions. Both 
have jurisdictional disputes between their 
own member unions as well as between 
each other’s unions. Neither will any long- 
er cast off congregations for mere doc- 
trinal differences. It will be better then, 
if we begin giving up the effort to distin- 
guish between their philosophies of organ- 
ization and try to keep our eyes on the 
sources of their energy and support. Their 
philosophies are still important, at least 
in the missionary field, among the hea- 
then; but, in the provinces already won, 
the contest is more empirical. 

What is more significant as time goes 
on is the fact that each organization now 
hopes to become, or rather, in the case of 
the A.F. of L., to remain the established 
church. Alliance of the state and religion 
is forbidden by the Federal and other Con- 
stitutions. In the field of labor it is not 
only possible, but has shown signs of be- 
coming very real. The only trouble is that 
there are now two organizations seeking 
alliance with the government. 

And so, seemingly, the struggle must go 
on, as it did in European countries when 
weak governments were pulled this way 
and that in the contest between churches. 
In this country we must guard against the 
possibility that government will go beyond 
exhorting people to attend some labor 
church and begin to tell them which par- 
ticular labor church they must attend. We 
must guard, too, against the possibility 
that industry will be devastated by the 
battle between the two labor churches. 
Yet nothing in our structure of law or 
precedent seems to provide any easy way 
to avoid the battle or quickly end it. 

And here is where the A.F. of L. could, 
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if it would, make a ten-strike. By recom- 
mending revisions to the Wagner Act, the 
A.F. of L. could not only get public opin- 
ion squarely behind it, but help open the 
way to a world in which both the A.F. of 

. and the C.1.0. could exist amicably, 
Anything less will not serve. 

Unfortunately, the ultimate decision 
rests not with anything the Federation js 
likely to do at this convention. Probably 
it lies in the questions of what the skilled 
men in the Lewis unions will do as time 
goes on, of whether there are enough 
skilled men remaining in industry to mat- 
ter and of what effect a recession in re- 
covery will have upon unions formed as 
the Lewis unions were. 





Far From the Madding Crowd 


‘These who find it significant to 
study the operation of the President's 
mind under various conditions will do well 
to read with care his speech at the Bonne- 
ville Dam in Oregon on September 28th. 
The speech is much more important in its 
self-revelatory aspects than in the light it 
throws upon specific future policies. 

Get the picture. The President is 3,000 
miles from Washington. He has spent sev- 
eral days traveling through a happy coun- 
try in the most luscious time of year. The 
local politicians he meets are anxious to 
be cheerful. A Cabinet that, for four years, 
has dumped every minor problem into the 
President’s lap is momentarily compelled 
to rely upon its own discretion. A group of 
zealots who dogged the President’s heels in 
Washington, always pressing him to make 
more and more inflammatory declarations 
of a class warfare, is far away. If ever the 
President is himself, it is under such cir- 
cumstances. 

Add to this an equally important fact. 
The public demonstration of carelessness 
or gullibility or bad judgment which fol- 
lowed on the heels of the Black appoint- 
ment would naturally move a sensitive 
man to a little quiet soul searching. The 
resultant speech was not flabby, but 
sound, firm and constructive. 

There is a story to the effect that the 
President’s young literary and legal aides 
prepared elaborate memoranda for a 
“fighting” speech about reactionary law- 
yers, utility octopi, economic royalists and 
the like—memoranda which he consigned 
to oblivion. Whether or not that story is 
true, an examination of the phrasing of the 
speech indicates that, at Bonneville Dam, 
Mr. Roosevelt delivered an utterance com- 
pletely his own, out of a heart warmed by 
a friendly countryside and made serene by 
the bitter-sweet of adversity. 

The country might be better governed 
from a White House trailer, far from the 
vexations of Washington. 
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What 4-letter word explains 


: Paul Jones’ growing popularity? 
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we | Paul Jones is a truly dry whiskey —rich and full-bodied, 
hates yet without even a suggestion of sweetness. 
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A Light Smoke 7. 


CAROLE LOMBARD PREFERS LUCKIES 
BECAUSE THEY’RE EASIER ON HER THROAT 









“WY HEN I had to sing in a recent picture,” 
Y says Carole Lombard, ‘‘I considered giv- 
ing up smoking. But my voice teacher said I 
needn’t if I’d select a light smoke—Luckies. 
**T soon found that even when singing and 
acting 12 hours a day, I can smoke as many 
Luckies as I like... without the slightest 
throat irritation.” 

The reason Luckies are easy on Miss 
Lombard’s throat is because the process ‘‘It’s 
Toasted”’ takes out certain throat irritants 
found in all tobacco—even the finest. 

And Luckies do use the finest tobacco. 
Sworn records show that among indepen- 
dent tobacco experts—auctioneers, buyers, 
warehousemen, etc. — Lucky Strike has twice 
as many exclusive smokers as have all other 
cigarettes combined. 

In the honest judgment of those who 
spend their lives buying, selling and 
handling tobacco...with men who know 
tobacco best... it’s Luckies—2 to Ll. 

*Star of the new Paramount 
production “True Confession” 


A Light Smoke 


EASY ON YOUR THROAT—“IT’S TOASTED” 
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